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extend toa pernicious degree in this 
country. Many persons,-I have no doubt, 
there are, who have few opportuni- 
ties to ascertain exactly how far the Ro- 
mish views of those writers have carried 
them, and to what extent they are enter- 
tained in America. Having myself at- 
tended the lecture delivered by the Rev. 
Evan M. Johnson,.on Sabbatlt.evening 
last in his own church in Brooklyn, I shall 
give a short account of some things which 
I heard and saw, which may perhaps aid 
some in determining these questions. 

I will premise that the lecture was the 
fifth of a course which has now been near- 
ly completed, in which he has been assist- 
ed by Dr. Taylor, of Grace Church, New 
York; Dr. Seabury, of New York; Mr. 
Huntington, of St. Paul’s College, Long 
Island; Professor Henry, of the New 
York University; Rev. Mr. Higbee, of 
New York; and Mr. Patterson, the asso- 
ciate of Mr. Johnson. 

On entering the house, I was first 
struck with the sight of two large pictures 
‘representing the Descent from the Cross, 
and the Ascent of the Saviour, one on 
each side of the chancel; and then with 


The reader’s desk was on the right, and 
the pulpit on the left, leaving a wide space 
between them, which was partly occupied 
by a large table covered with black, and 
bearing only two lighted candles. Above 
and just behind the table was a ‘cross 
painted on the wall, with the letters 
I. H. S. beneath it. These arrangements 
reminded me at once of many of the Ro- 
mish churches and chapels I had seen in 
the South of Europe; and some things 
about them I could see no use for, except 
where Romish ceremonies are to be per- 
formed. 

When the lecturer entered, he was 
accompanied by five or six other clergy- 
men, who with him stood a moment in a 
line in the open space in front of the ta- 
ble, with their backs towards the audi- 
ence, and then took their seats more in 
front. Mr. Johnson perhaps had dropped 
a book or handkerchief, for he stooped or 
bowed quite low, towards the table or 





Poetry. 


cross, just before moving to his seat. 
Whenever they rose for prayer or sing- 
ing, they stood facing the same way, with 








The Land of the Blessed. 


“ Thine eyes shall see the King in his beauty; they 
shall behold the land that is very far off.””—Iea. xxxiil. 17. 


There is a far-off land, . 
Where love, and joy, and beauty reign: 
There is a chosen band, 
Who call that Land their own domain, 
And hold communion sweet and free, 
While all unite, and all agras. 


They have a glorious King, 
Whose beauty, majesty and state, 
Excel what poets sing, 
Or angel tongues ceuld e’er relate, 
But they behold Him face ef ace, 
And taste his love, and sing his pris. 


No night, no storms, no foes, 
Are in that happy country known; 

All there is calm repose; 
While, gushing from th’ eterna! throne, 
Rivers of pleasure, fresh and sweet, 
Meander through each heavenly street. 


They never say they’re sick, 
Or feel diseases or decay; 

Neo tears bedew the cheek, 
For God has wiped them all away; 
And all their wants arc well supplied, 
And every wish is satisfied. 


They need no azz to cheer, 
No moon, nor stars, to guide their way: 
God’s glory, bright and clear, 
Alone makes their:perpetual day. 
They never sleep, but ceaseless sing 
The triumphs of their Saviour King. 


Who are thé favored race, 
That in that blessed country dwell? 
W here was their native place? 
Their birth, their state, their nature tel]? 
Oh! they were an accursed brood, 
In love with sin! estranged from God! 


Black and impure they were, 
Till washed in Jesus’ precious blood: 
But now, all bright and fair, 
They shine, the sons and heirs of God; 
In holiness and beauty shine, 
All pure, all lovely, all divine. 


When will the day arrive, 
When my unfettered soul shall rise, 
No more on earth to live, 
*Midst sins, and pains, and tears, and sighs; 
But clap her wings, and soar above, 
To that fair world of light and love? 


For that far-distant land, 
My spirit, dearest Lord, prepare: 

» Then send some angel-band, 
Commissioned to escort me there, 
On their kind wings I’l] mount, and fly 
To join the’chorus of the sky. 


their backs towards the audience, like 
Romish priests. During the Doxology, 
he turned and stood facing the cross, and 
then bowed profoundly towards it. 

‘¢ The distinction between Catholic and 
Protestant, an examination of the charge 
made against Catholics of symbolizing 
with the Romanists,”’ was the subject ot 
Mr. Job»zon’s discourse. 

is began, as he had heretofore done in 
his lecture against Protestant missions, 
by stating that the whole or Catholic 
Church of Christ is now divided into three 
parts: the Church of England, that of 
Rome, and that of the Greeks. By Pro- 
testant he understood that small number 
of sectaries who form different bodies in 
Germany, England, Denmark and these 
United States. The Church of England, 
he declared, is not Protestant, and has 
never claimed to be so. The sin oi 
schism, he stated, is not chargeable on 
the Church of England; for although she 
submitted for a time to the extravagant 
claims of Rome, she derived her exis- 
tence from early times, and never pro- 
fessed to do any thing more than to 
renounce the abuses in doctrine and: 
practice into which the Romish branch o. 
the Church has fallen. 

Mr. J. regarded the re-union of the 
three branches of the church as an object 
worthy of the prayers and labors of all, 
but it is not to be hoped for without a 
calm and brotherly spirit, and a disposi- 
tion to cast off the modern differences 
which still unhappily ‘‘ rend the seamless 
garment of Christ.”” He thinks it might 
be effected, if each division would give 
up a few points which are evidently of 
modern introduction. 

The English Church had ever held 
several doctrines which are vulgarly con- 
sidered as some of the prominent marks 
and abuses of Romanism, though in a 
modified sense. The ‘‘ real presence”’ 0: 
the Saviour in the Sacrament, they had 
always held, though he did not pretend to 
say how that most solemn mystery could 
be described. He paused, and looked 
up to heaven for some time while speak- 
ing of the subject, as if overwhelmed 
with awe. Yet he denied the Romish 
doctrine of the conversion of the bread 








Selections. 


into the real flesh whenever it is used. 
Quite different was the feeling with 





Is this Oxfordism? 


I presume there are many Christians 
_ of different denominations among us, who 
have looked with much solicitude on the 
recent movements at Oxford, with the 
apprehension that their influence might 


which he spoke of the charge of praying 
for the dead. He paused, in irony, to 
give the audience time to recover from 
the horror with which, as he said, they 
had been taught to regard praying for the 
dead, purgatory, &c. He then said that 
the practice is a dictate of nature, and dis- 
tinctly embraced in the homilies, though 
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it does not extend to the deliverance of 
souls from punishment. __ 

The sign of the cross, he said, has been 
‘regarded with reverence from the earli- 
est times by all ‘‘ Catholics,” and many 
have gone to the stake rather than re- 
nounce it. 

He recommended to all to pray ardent- 
ly for the restoration of the unity of the 
Church, and thought the millennium could 
not commence until it is effected. 

On the part of the Romanists, as I 
understood him, the main point to be 
conceded-seemed to be, the title of uni- 
versal bishop. If he would but leave out 
England and the Greeks from his diocese, 
Mr. J. appeared to think the ‘‘ Catholic 
Church” would not seriously object to 
anything else. 

In conclusion, he went on to paint the 
glories of a new General Council of the 
Catholic Church, which might correct 
abuses, give new interpretations to Scrip- 
ture, and perhaps new forms to worship. 
Then, he thought, a great champion 
would go forth conquering and to con- 
quer, according to what chapter of the 
Apocalypse he did not say.— NV. Y. Obs. 


The Revivals of 1841. 


The Boston Recorder gives a sum- 
mary of the Revivals noticed in that paper 
during the last year, and adds the follow- 
ing excellent remarks. 

‘* When we sat down to examine these 
reports, we were oppressed with the 
expectation of finding evidence of wide- 
spread spiritual desolation. But-we were 
agreeably surprised to find that, during 
the first part of the year, there was abun- 
dant evidence that the Lord had not for- 
saken his American Zion. The fact that 
174 towns have been visited with the spe- 
cial outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and that 
in these Revivals, 5,387 souls have been 
converted, affords matter of rejoicing and 
of gratitude. We should be in danger of 
grieving the Holy Spirit, if we should not 
esteem and acknowledge it as a great 
blessing. Viewed by itself, it is a bless- 
ing so great that no man could compute 
its value in an age. Yet, when viewed 
in comparison with the number of minis- 
ters and churches in our land, and the 
number of inhabitants yet out of Christ, 
it should fill us with the deepest humilia- 
tion, and rouse up every faculty of our 
souls, to inquire what is to become of this 
vast population that are now moving on- 
ward, with the rapidity of time, to eternal 
death? 

The number of Revivals is a little lar- 
ger than year before last; but the number 
of converts reported is a little less. The 
number of Revivals is less than one half 
that of last year, and the number of con- 
verts reported, about one fourth as great. 
The number of revivals in Massachusetts 
is a little more than half that of last -year, 
and the converts about the same propor- 
tion. We reiterate the inquiry which we 
then made: ‘‘ Must the great majority of the 
population of this country for ever perish? 
There is no avoiding an affirmative an- 
swer, on any other supposition than that 
our land shall be visited with Revivals of 
Religion more general and more power- 
ful than have been witnessed among us.” 
Yet another year has passed, and our 
land has not been thus visited. It be- 
comes us to set ourselves, by fasting and 
prayer, seriously to inquire for the cause 
of the withholding from our Zion the early 
and the latter rain. O that the Lord 
would pour out his Spirit upon us, and 
wako us up to just views and feelings and 
actions upon this momentous subject! 
The population of this country, by the 
last Yensus, is over seventeen millions. 
But, of these, not more than two millions, 
or at the farthest, two and a half millions 
ever profess to have embraced the gospel 
that is made known and proclaimed to 
them continually. One to every six or 
eight persons, in this highly favored land, 
remains to be converted or lost. And, if 
the result of individual and associated 
effort and prayer continues to be no 
greater than what it has been the past 
year, what is to become of these millions? 
The number of hopeful converts reported 
is only about equal to the natural increase 
of our population. And, how many con- 
gregations are there among us, in which 
the conversions do not keep pace with 
the natural increase? How many con- 
gregations are there in which there has 
not been a single conversion the year 
past? If this state of things continues, 
what will become of these churches when 
the fathers are gone to their rest? And 
then where will the childten be? These 
faets ought to lead every Christian to 
deep heart-searching, and self-scrutiny, 
to see if there may not be in himself some 
hindrance to the work of God—whether 
he may vot himself be a stumbling block 
inthe way of sinners. If it should be 
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asked, ‘‘ What shall be done?” further 
than this we cannot say; but we should 
think every Christian should, like Daniel, 
betake himself to solemn fasting and 
prayer, to inquire of the Lord why this 
thing is so. 


Thomas Clarkson. 


The following from Thomas Clarkson 
appears in the Star of Emancipation. 
Every friend of humanity will read it 
with peculiar interest :— 

‘* How glorious and brightly the sun of 
that old man’s life is setting. The cause 
to which he devoted himself singly and 
alone, when a youth sitting by the way- 
side, with the weight of the captive’s sor- 
row upon him, is now the cause of the 
world, and the grateful voices of emanci- 
pated thousands hail him as their deliv- 
erer.”’ 

My Esreemep Frienn,—Your letter 
gave me great pleasure, when I learnt 
from it that your committee ‘‘ was pres- 
sing onwards in the cause of the helpless 
captive.” Now is the time, (when the 
feeling for his wretched situation is so 
generally spread abroad,) for all to make 
one grand effort for his deliverance. 

I feel myself obliged to your commit- 
tee for the interest they take in my life, 
and for their earnest prayers for the con- 
tinuance of it. Alas! I am sorry to say 
that if your prayers are even successful, 
I could now be of but little further use 
to the sacred cause. My day, as it re- 
lates to work, is now over. I am in the 
eighty-second year of my age. My ner- 
vous system is shattered to pieces, and I 
am besides encompassed with infirmities 
which belong to our nature in advanced 
years. I cannot therefore repine at the 
common lot of humanity, but am thankful, 
truly thankful to God, for having spared 
my life so long as to see the whole civil- 
ized world taking up our cause, and your 
own and other societies in the United 
States, laboring for the same great ob- 
ject. Indeed from what I ‘have already 
seen and from what I now sée, I shall de- 
part this life with the full belief, that our 
great cause is now ‘in the hands of God 
himself to perfect it, either in mercy or 
in judgment, and that he has willed that 
this ‘‘ abomination of desolation” should 
cease even in our days, and that the 
work already begun is now in progress; 
but, my dear friends, let us not relax in 
our exertions on that account. The Al- 
mighty makes use of human agency to 
accomplish his will, and let us glory in 
being his agents. 

I wrote lately a letter to the clergy of 
the Southern States, which is to be re- 
printed in America, and which is now 
probably in your hands. It is the last 
work I can ever undertake. I have 
therefore, poured into it my whole soul, as 
far as feeble years would permit. 

You must excuse some blunders in 
this letter, as 1 am nearly blind, and can- 
not see always where I direct my pen. 

I am, my dear friend, with affectionate 
remembrance to the females of your 
committee. Yours truly, 

Tuomas Crarkson. 
Playford Hall, near Ipswich, Suffolk, July 
7, 1841. 











Trials of the Ministry. 


A writer inthe N. Y. Observer, speak- 
ing of the deficiency of ministers and 
missionaries, uses the following language 
with reference to the difficulties and trials 
attending their work, and the influence 
of these upon the decisions of young men. 

The trials of the ministry are great. 
For the labors of the faithful minister are 
arduous, his income small, and the work of 
supporting his family difficult. And many, 
very many, pass through life in penury, 
die poor, and leave their widows and or- 
phans upon the charities of the world. 
Especially are missionaries subject to 
these trials, and many more, which mis- 
sionaries are best qualified to tell. 

Considering ‘‘the mercenary charac- 
ter of the age,’’ how can it be expected 
that parents and young men should be 
very forward to seek an occupation for life, 
attended with so many difficulties? Pa- 
rents wish to see their children well set- 
tled in this world; and children readily 
concur in such views. Hence hundreds, 
perhaps even thousands, of pious young 
men, without due consideration of the 
call of Christ to preach the gospel, choose 
a secular occupation, from their connex- 
ions, establish themselves in business, 
and prosper in the world, heedless of the 
dying wail of perishing millions. Yea, 
more; from their abundance of earthly 
treasure, it is hard for the friends of mis- 
sions to draw the pittance, which keeps 
the devoted missionary from starvation. 
Five cents a month is more than the aver- 
age of all the contributions of the estima- 
ted five millions in Protestant Christen- 


dom, who sustain the thousand foreign 
missionaries in the unevangelized parts 
of the world, together with’ their assis- 
tants, besides furnishing what means they 
have to print and circulate books to aid 
in the work. 

Nor is this all. The hardships of the 
missionaries, their waste of life, their 
sickness, their trials in regard to their 
children, and nameless troubles, receive 
often but little sympathy from the gener- 
ality of Christians, It seems to be taken 
for granted that the missionaries are to 
endure all these things as well as they 
can, seeing they have chosen the work. 
It is viewed as the work of missionaries and 
the officers and agents of missionary soci- 
eties, and othercoadjutors. These Chris- 
tians at home, who live in splendid houses, 
and abound in all the ligancies of life,seem 
to think they behave very well, if they 
allow the friends of missions to address 
them on the subject, and then give their 
mite, to make them easy. ‘‘They may be 
likened to the country woman, of whom 
the poor traveller asked the privilege of 
boiling a little stone in her kettle for his 
dinner. She as he hoped, took pity on 
him and offered him a little meal and salt 
to render his hard fare more palatable and 
nourishing.” ‘Thisseems to be about all 
that the multitude of Christians are pre- 
pared to do for evangelizing the world. 
They view it not as their work, but the 
work of the misstonaries, and think they 
do well if they treat the beggars civilly. 
Not that it is so with all. By no means. 
There are thousands, who feel that the 
work is theirs, and that for them, as well 
as for themselves, the beloved, the devo- 
ted missionaries paactise all their self- 
denial,- endure all their sufferings, and 
reduce their period of living, in the mis- 
sionary field, to an average of less than 
five years. These do what they can in 
this work of the Lord. The poor among 
them cast in their mites to add a little to 
the contribution of their brethren, who 
are more able; while not a few deny 
themselves, labor hard, and suffer, with 
the same spirit, as do the missionaries. 
Cary and his companions said to their as- 
sociates, when they were going to India, 
‘‘Hold fast to the rope, let us not fall, 
while we go down into the well.” When 
our missionaries went forth, we assured 
them that we would sustain them. And 
many feel them themselves pledge to do 
it. 





Eight Reasons against Universalism. 


1. It does violence to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and perverts the plain and obvious 
meaning of numerous passages which 
speak of the future punishment of impen- 
itent sinners. And if in one case we 
may thus set aside the express and re- 
peated declarations of God, to accommo- 
date the doctrines to our own reason or 
inclinations, the volume of inspiration is 
dishonored and rendered useless, for 
upon these principles we* may reject 
every fundamental truth of the Bible. If 
the doctrine of future punishment is not 
taught in the Bible, neither is the doc- 
trine of future happiness; for they are 
commonly inculcated in the same passa- 
ges, and in similar language. 

2. If it be true that sin is not punished 
in the future world, then it would follow 
that God exercises no moral government 
over the world; for in the present life the 
wicked often live at ease and are prosper- 
ous, and the virtuous are afflicted. This 
doctrine goes far to annihilate all differ- 
ence between virtue and vice; for we 
must judge of these according to the 
treatment they respectively receive from 
the Supreme Ruler; but if there be no 
future punishment, there is no strong 
mark of disapprobation set on vice. A 
doctrine which involves such a conse- 
quence as this must be false and dan- 
gerous. 

3. If this doctrine should become gen- 
eral, human society could not exist. 
Like atheism, to which it is near akin, 
its malignant tendency is not filly seen, 
while society at large is under the influ- 
ence of acontrary belief. But take away 
from all men the fear of judgment and 
eternity, and this world becomes a scene 
of violence—an aceldama. All confidence 
among men would be destroyed; all the 
bonds of civil society would be severed. 
Do not say that vice might be coerced 
by the civil Jaw—a vain hope. Where 
the whole mass are corrupt, laws are 
useless. What means of ascertaining 
the truth in courts of justice will remain, 
which justice cannot be administered, if 
no man fears the consequence of perjury? 
Suppose a man who has no fear of judg- 
ment, to: be solemnly called upon to de- 
clare the truth in a case where his own 
honor and interest, or that of some friend, 
is at stake—what is there to prevent him 
from perjuring himself? Or if he can 





gratify secret malice, by swearing against 


the life of an enemy, what shall restrain: 
him? He may reason with himself thus: 
‘*T know this is a wicked act, but it will 
serve my purpose, it will enable me to 
gratify my revenge; and I have nothing 
to fear. Detection here is i ible 
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it not only promises exemption from pun- 
ishment, but the reward of eternal happi- 
ness to the impenitent sinner. It says to 
the atrocious murderer and cruel assassin, 
** You need fear no evil hereafter; though 





and hereafter I am sure of heaven, do as 
I will.” What: security should we have 
that our food aud nigdiciné would not be 
mingled with poison in every house? 
The men who propagate such doctrines 
are manifestly pursuing a cause destruc- 
tive to the peace and good order of so- 
ciety. I would fully as soon have an 
atheist to bear witness against me on 
oath, or to sit in judgment as a juror, as 
one of these new fancied Universalists. 

4. If there is no future punishment, the 
wicked who are driven away in their 
wickedness are happier than the righteous 
who are preserved to suffer. The wicked 
antediluvians who perished in the flood, 
had a better portion and a richer reward 
than Noah, for they all escaped the 
troubles of life and went to heaven, while 
Noah and his family were subjected to 
innumerable hardships for some hundreds 
of years. The inhabitants of Sodom and 
Gomorrah were better off, though they 
were destroyed by fire from heaven, than 
righteous Lot, who escaped; for they 
were released at once from all pain and 
sorrow, but his afflictions were many. 
The wicked Canaanites were too bad to 
live upon earth, and therefore God en- 
joined it on Joshua to extirpate them, but 


Id die in the commission of the 
foufest deeds, heaven with all its glory 
and happiness is yours.” Is not this 


{shocking to every honest mind? and 


what must the effect be on profane,%cruel 
and abandoned profligates? "iow per-. 
nicious its influence ir the nour of temp- 
tation! Suppose an inexperienced youth 
in a place of trust to have imbibed this 
doctrine. An opportunity occurs of 
defrauding his employer of a vast sum of 
money, with the prospect of escaping de- 
tection. Well, what shall hinder. him 
from enriching himself at once? If the 
belief of a future judgment were now to 
rise in his mind, he would be ready, like 
Joseph, to say, ‘‘ How can I do this great 
evil and sin against God?”’ But having 
no apprehension of any judgment to come, 
and sure of heaven let him do what he 
will, he is led into temptation and is 
deprived of every consideration which 
would lead him_to resist it. Even the 
faint hope that there is no future punish- 
ment, has a powerful effect in leading 
corrupt men to commit atrocious crimes 
although this hope is contrary to all that 
they have ever been taught; but who can 
calculate the influence of a persuasion 
that there is no future punishment for the 
greatest crimes, derived from men who 





not too bad to be admittted at once to 
heaven without any repentance or sanc- 
tification. Their lot was, therefore, 
greatly preferable to that of the Israel- 
ites, who endured many toils and suffer- 
ings. Uponthis theory, Judas was rather 
benefited than injured by his base and 
ungrateful crime of betraying his Lord, 
and by his suicide. Indeed, if there be 
no future punishment, and the next world 
be better than this, not only will suicide 
be innocent and beneficial, but there can 
be no great harm in murder. It only 
ushers a fellow creature into superior 
bliss a little earlier than if he were left to 
die a natural death. 

5. Upon the supposition that this doc- 
trine is true, repentance is useless; 
neither is there any need of sanctification. 
Heaven is the sinner’s right, without any 
condition or preparation. How the un- 
godly will be pleased with the place and 
its exercises, is another question. Wheth- 
er dying will take away their disrelish 
for devotional exercises is not explained. 
But there is no need of undergoing the 
sorrows of repentance for sin. This the 
Universalists acknowledge. A_ writer 
before referred to, declares, ‘‘ that there 
is not the least occasion for solicitude 
about salvation, neither is it in our power 
to procure or hinder it.”” We did sup- 
pose that the advocates of this doctrine 
would have pleaded for repentance, which 
is nothing else but a turning from sin to 
God, as useful to prevent evil in this life; 
but we find that in this we mistook their 
views, for the same writer asserts, 
concerning the evils that sin produces 
here, ‘‘that these consequences are in- 
evitable and cannot be escaped, even by 
repentance.” What these men can 
preach, or why they should at all, we do 
not see. 

6. Upon this theory, there is no need of 
religion of any kind; no connexion exists 
between religion and salvation; between 
the man who loves and serves God, and 
him who hates him and despises his ser- 
vice. Atheism is as good as piety, 
idolatry and heresy as safe a way to 
heaven as truth and righteousness. The 
one thing needful is, to be fully persuad- 
ed that nothing is needful. If men are 
only informed that there will be no future 
reckoning, no condemnation of the wicked, 
no future punishment, they need know 
nothing else; and whether they believe it 
or not, all are in the safe way to heaven. 
We presume that the principal preaching 

of Universalists is on the single point, 

that the wicked have nothing to fear on 

account of their sins: for why should they 

disturb their hearers about believing or 

doing other things? - But the benefits of 
this system will, in the future world be as 

fully enjoyed by those who oppose the 

doctrine, as by those who believe and 

preach it. ‘ 

7. This doctrine encourages men to 
continue in sin, by removing all fear of 
future judgment and punishment. In 
this réspect its tendency is as bad as 
atheism itself; for the nost impious denial 
of a Divine Betag cannot promise more 
to its. foolish votaries than exemption 
from judgment and future punishment. 
This species of Universalism is fraught 
with the very worst poison of atheism. 
It tells the sinner, that let him act as 
wickedly as he will, or 2s he can, there 





is no fear.of future misery. Indeed, it is 
jin some Fespects worse than atheism, for * 


pretend to be preachers of the gospel? 
Doubtless a large portion of the most 
abominable crimes that ever were perpe- 
trated, owe their existence to a secret 
belief or hope of the truth of the very 
doctrine which Universalists preach. 

8. It is a horrible consequence of 
this doctrine, that it puts it in the power 
of the sinner to set God himself at defi- 
ance with impunity. The malignant, 
ungrateful wretch, instead of praising, 
may blaspheme the great Jehovah every 
day of his life, and may die with horrid 
blasphemies on his lips, and yet he shall 
be rewarded with everlasting happiness! 
Indeed as all the punishment of sin is sup- 
posed to be in this life, when a sinner 
commits some horrible crime in the last 
moments of his life, as in a late case 
where a man first shot an innocent per- 
son and then blew out his own brains, 
where or how will he receive his due 
punishment? His death is but the pang 
of a moment, and if there be no retribu- 
tion for such crimes in the government 
of God, it cannot be believed that he is a 
righteous moral Governor.—Dr. Alez- 
ander. 


Christianity and Democracy. 


’ The true part of the modern feeling of 
democracy originated with Christianity. 
The value for man as man sprung up in 
Europe, with the belief that God had 
bought with the blood of His own Son 
the slave as well as the emperor; that 
the slave as well as the emperor might 
be inspired with the Spirit of God; that 
the slave might hold the highest place 
in the Ecclesiastical Society, when the 
wealthiest and most powerful man was 
fitted only for the lowest. It is beginning 
to be now recognized as a vulgar error 
to speak at all of the ancient republics as 
having had any part of this spirit in them. 
I do not refer merely to the immense scale 
on which slavery existed both at Athens 
and Rome; but I refer for the most part 
to the position of the clients at Rome,— 
free men, many of them men of family, 
but men without any thing deserving the 
name of political influence,—men who 
were never supposed to be entitled io a 
voice, merely because they were men, 
—-men contented to swell the train and 
to give ostentation to the influence of some 
senator, some noble, to whom they at- 
tached themselves for very bread. The 
portion of the population of republican 
Rome, who felt themselves as much en- 
titled to seek an influence on the measures 
of the nation as the poorest Briton does in 
the present day, was exceedingly limited; 
it was a very small minority. And the 
change was brought about, in the very 
intelligible manner I need not describe to 
you, by the influence, first of the spread 
of Christianity, and then of its ecclesias- 
tical institutions, introducing altogethera 
new principle in the distribution of rank 
and place. 


The Critical Moment. 


There are seasons—there is, pre-em!- 
nently, a moment, in the moral history of 
every man who is favored with the faith- 
ful ministrations of the gospel, pregnant 
with consequences most solemnly momen- 
tous and enduring—a moment, in which 
their destiny is ecid :d me La 
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and convicted sinners, that they ‘ are of- 


ten brought to a point in their existence, 


when, by the most trivial circumstance— 
a mere breath, of influence one way or 
the other—their condition is settled for 
eternity.” Among the illustrations, which 
he has drawn from facts, he relates the 


following. 


‘The younger Lord Littleton was in 
early life the subject of deep religious 
impressions, under the influence of which 
as he informs us, he retired at a particu- 
lar time to his chamber to pray with the 


intention of committing his soul to God. 


As he was on the point of kneeling to 
engage in prayer, he concluded to turn 
At 
the window he saw a band of musicians 
The 
splendor of their appearance caught his 
eye; their aspiring notes ravished his 
ear; he rushed from his apartment to the 
street, joined in the crowd, banished his 


aside and close his window shutters. 


parading through the streets. 


seriousness, and felt the strivings of the 
Spirit no more.’ 


We cannot doubt that there are thou- 


sands in our land, and many who will 
take up this paper and read this article, 
with whom the present is that critical 
moment, fraught with eternal life or death 
to the soul. 
just passed, but with results as- different 
and wide from each other as heaven and 
hell. Some have seized the golden mo- 
mént, and thrown themselves, as helpless 
sinners, into the arms of divine mercy, 
and obtained pardon of sin, and have a 
glorious happy eternity in prospect. 
Others, by a tremendous violence to the 
dictates of their own conscience, have 
formed a contrary purpose, turned away 
from God, and peace will never visit their 
souls. The apathy which attends a 
seared conscience may blind them in 
part, from a distinct perception of their 
ultimate doom; but there will be inter- 
vals—-and they will be more frequent and 
distressing as that doom draws near— 
when they will be tormented with that 
‘ fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation, whch will devour the adver- 
saries of God.’—London Revivalist. 


A Joyful Surprise. 

On the morning of the first day of the 
late election an interesting sight might 
have been witnessed in a low dilapidated 
dwelling some where in this goodly city. 
At the place and time mentioned there 
might have been seen, sitting at a scan- 
tily furnished breakfast table, a man with 
good phrenological developments, a pre- 
possessing physical structure, but witha 
On 
his right hand sat a woman, his wife, lit- 
tle if any past the meridian of life, but 


countenance moody and _ irritable. 


exhibiting traces of a premature fading of 
a face and figure still mildly beautiful. 
At his left sat his daughter,—a yet un- 
blighted copy of her patient but sorrow 
stricken mother—in all the healthfulness 
of incipient womanhood. In this young 
woman’s eye tears were gathering, and 
as she turned her timid face towards her 
moody father they might have been seen 
glistening like the pearly drops of a sum- 
mer morning, as the first beams of the 
sun glances on their crystal surface. 
Her heart was full, and her voice tremu- 
lous, as she at length gained courage 
sufficiently to ejaculate, ‘‘ Father!” The 
moody man started as though the sounds 
of long forgotten melody echoed in his 
ears. He bent his gaze inquiringly on his 
trembling child and in accents unusually 
soft for him, said, ‘‘ Well, Bell, what 
would you?”’ ‘Bell’ felt emboldened, 
and dressing her face in a sweet, plead- 
ing smile, replied, ‘‘ I would, father, that 
you would not go to the election to-day.” 
The frown reappeared—it was stern and 
bitter, as he asked sharply, ‘‘ Why not?” 
Bell could not answer. She seemed anx- 
ious to escape the angry gaze of a father 
whom but a moment before she hoped to 
conciliate. She was aboutto withdraw, 
when a voice of startling fierceness said 
to her, ‘‘ Girl, look on your father! You, 
but a child, presume to counsel him as to 
what he should do, and in this you doubt- 
less act as the agent of your mother. I 
could have borne to have been called a 
drunkard,—av, a drunkard!’—and a 
shiver passed over him,—‘‘ but”’ contin- 
ued he, ‘‘ to have it insinuated by a child 
is too much. I shall go to the election, 
so, bring me my hat.’ No word of re- 
monstrance was heard, and the miserable 
man rushed from his dwelling. That day 
bitter tears were shed round the hearth- 
atone of Powell P: Noon came, but 
so did not the father of the grief stricken 
Isabel. Night too with its’ darksome 
loneliness, drew its curtains round, but 
no signs of the return of the infatuated— 
the fallen father and husband. Tedious- 
ly wore the hours of night away. Often 
did the mother and daughter instinctively 
cling to each other as some casual noise 
induced the belief that the object of their 
solicitude had indeed come; but how did 
they dread to encounter the frowns— 
mayhap the inebriated curses, of him, 
who was the cause of their vigils! At 


‘length the hour of midnight sounded, and 
as its echoes died away, the footsteps of 


the expected one were heard. How 
wildly did the’heart of mother and daugh- 
ter beat as Powell P. entered the door so 
long and eagerly watched! He was 
there, before them, but not noisy—not 
harsh—for he was sober, calm, and col- 
lected: So great was the joy of the wife 
and daughter, that neither could give ut- 
terance to the wild emotions that played 
around their hearts; but they would not 
have spoken then, forsworlds, lest the 
echo, of’ a voice should have dispelled 
what seemed a ples 

«« Mabel! Isabel!”4 


r illusion. 


In regard to others, it has 


é the first words 
that greeted their ears, and in a moment 
both were crying for joy on his bosom. 


We need not detail the affecting conver-| Girls! 5 hear what we have been 


sation which followed, nor the joyfuljsur- 


prise with which the mother and daughte 
heard his resolves and hopes. 


expression of Powell P. as his daughte 
was about to retire to rest. 


|for many a long, long day. 


ever bless you—you have saved you 
father.” 


rise before him. His good genius pre 


temperance. 
expression—‘‘ Bell” has become the joy 


his former vigor and nobleness. 


have spoken as that of ‘* The joyful sur 
prise.”’—Rochester Daily Advertiser. 


portant rule. 


be on his appropriate work 


for your edification. 
4. Be sure to give him all his mornings 
until 12 o’clock, for study. 


his leanness. 


man. 
is as bad as twenty kept in. 


wrong, to substantiate it? His faults, 


about. 


him too. 


its worth. 


address him? 


him love you. 
you, it is important you should cultivate. 
Make your minister love you. 


thinks wise. 
ministers, 


your measures and plans for doing good: 


vice. 
man, not to be advised. 
11. Be in your place every Sabbath 
and at every religious meeting. Then, 
and only then, can you appreciate what 
he does. 

12. Fasten up a copy of these rules 
where you can read them easily; then 
read them at least once a week, and if 
especially a sinner against them, read 
them every day, as you go to your closet. 
Perhaps you had better put up a copy on 
the meeting-house door; perhaps on your 
pew door. It might be advantageous to 
give away a copy now and then. 

Observe these rules, gentle reader, 
and in ninety-nine cases out of an hun- 
dred you will have a good minister. 
Observe them, and though by nature he 
is far from what you want him to be, it 
will make hima good one. Violate them, 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
you will have a poor minister indeed. 
Violate them, and though in fact you 


tainty, make him to you a poor minister. 
ONE Wuo KNows. 


Boys! Go to School! - 


The holidays are over; the Christmas 
vacation is at an end, and you have 
played enough to serve you till next Au- 
gust. Then, go to school, and endeavor 
to cultivate your minds by making the 
best use you can of such opportunities as 
are open to you. There are the public 
schools—they opened yesterday; and the 
private, too—they are numerous, and 
their teachers will be glad to receive you, 


ceive pupils, but very assiduous for the 
maintenance of their credit as teachers, 


exceedingly attentive to their duties, and 


pils. 


be well enough for you to think of it now. 











learn now, the better it 
hereafter; so now—boys! go to school. 








It will all 
be sufficiently understood from a single 


They were 
the sweetest words her ears had heard 
They were 
“good night, my child, and may God 


The father had been to the election— 
he went predetermined to drink—to get 
drunk—but as he was about to raise the 
first dram to his mouth, the pleading 
countenance of his daughter seemed to 


vailed—the glass was replaced untasted 
on the counter—he left the place, and 
with -a high moral purpose hastened to 
enrol himself among the advocates of 
The pledge has been reli- 
giously kept—the visage of his mild and 
amiable wife is fast losing its careworn 


ous, hoping being she was designed to 
be, while Powell P. is fast regaining all 
Often 
do these contented beings talk over past 
scenes, while the amiagle ‘‘ Mabel” fails| er almost impatient brother. 
not to designate the night of which we 


How to make a Minister a good one. 


1, Pray for him; that his heart and 
mind may be enriched by God; an im- 


2, Pay him well; so that his mind may 


3. Fill up his library with useful books; 
so that he may have an inexhaustible 
fountain, from whieh to draw supplies 


You should 
not steal the provender from the manger 
of your horse, and then fret because of 


5. Never speak of his faults to any 
One word gone out of your mouth, 
Do you not 
know that when you have spoken a word 
against him, you feel compelled, right or 


like snow balls, increase by being rolled 


6. Always speak well of him; for there 
is no one but of whom you can say some 
good. The good you say of him, will 
lead others to think and speak well of 
Remember the man who flung 
away the pearl, because he did not know 


7. Always say some kind and encour- 
aging word to him, when you meet him. 
Do you not suppose your minister is a 
man, has a heart, and can be incited to 
exertion for you by the kind words you 


8. Visit him frequently with some little 
present in your hand. .This will make 
And his affection for 


9. Never meddle with his labors, but 
leave him to preach what he pleases, and 
pursue such measures and plans as he 
Quarrels here spoil many 


10. Go to him for advice in relation to 


and then see to it that you follow his ad- 
It is more of the mule thaa the 


have a first 1:ate man, it will, to a cer- 


very glad; they are not only glad to re- 


anxious for the improvement of their pu- 
But this is a matter rather for the 
consideration of your parents than your- 
selves; but notwithstanding this, it might 


At any rate, you had better run right 
home and ask your mothers to rig you 
out in your cleanest trim, pick up your 
books, and ‘* put right out” for school 
somewhere or other, as quick as possible. 
You are little boys now, you will be men 
in afew years more; and the more you 
e for you 


saying to the boys—do you? ‘‘ Yes,” 
rjyou say. Then heed it, will you? It 
applies to you as well as to them, so you 
will go to school too—will you not?— 
r| Balt. Sun, 
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The Family Newspaper. 

What an instrument is it for good or evil! 
The time has now come in which the News- 
paper is as much an indispensable to the 
convenience and comfort of a family, as an 
almanacwr aclock. Among all the bills and 
valleys of New England, how seldom will you 
find a home, provided with the ordinary neces- 
saries of life, and occupied by honest, sober- 
minded people, into which the weekly paper 
does not come, with its long columns of read- 
ing matter, and regular supply of current 
news. And how warmly is it welcomed! and 
how eagerly read! First, the father takes it— 
and havingwith unwonted dexterity transferred 
his spectacles to their official seat, unfolds the 
treasure, and feasts upon its contents, perhaps 
an hour, Then a dangbhter takes it, reads the 
poetry and stories, laughing or weeping as 
oceasion requires—and then, she passes it to 
So it goes 
through the whole family. Sometimes one 
reads aloud, while the others sit round and 
hear. It is all read once over, and—-much of it 
twice. The common weekly newspaper is an 
attractive volume, of the largest size, put 
into the hands of as many families, as the 
paper has subscribers, every successive week, 
And what does that volume cost? A fraction 
over four cents. Cheap almost as the atnios- 
phere of heaven. We cannot wonler at the 
great amount of newspaper ci:culation, when 
athing so valuable,so useful and attractive, is 
exchanged for such a trifle. The wonder is 
that the man can be found anywhere, with 
means sufficient to feed and clothe his family, 
who will say be cannot afford to take a paper. 

But it is the influence of the family news- 
>| paper, of which we would now speak. Says 
Melville, one of the most profound and orig- 
inal thinkers of England, “It is not possible 
that our periodicals should be carrying to the 
workshop of the artizan, and the cottage of 
the laborer an actual library of varied intelli- 
gence, without producing a universal out- 
stretch of mind—whether for good or whether 
for evil.” How obvious the truth of this asser- 
tion. “If,” says one, “an author of olden times, 
Herodotus, for instanee, who published his 
history by reading it aloud at the Olympic 
games, could be permitted to revisit the earth 
and see the operations of a single press, and 
be told that it would in a few days penetrate 
to the most sequestered retreats in the land— 
that its contents would be read to a million of 
people within a single week, would he not 
exclain—What a means of communicating 
the precepts of Divine philosophy—the, great 
truths of history—everything that man should 
know! Whata blessed privilege your writers 
and teachers enjoy.” But more than this. 
These newspapers are biasing the opinions, 
and forming the characters of thousands and 
tens of thousands. They are planting in the 
breasts of the young the seeds of truth, or of 
error, the principles of virtue or of vice. While 
they enlighten, they persuade. While they in- 
struct, they form. They give to the mind its 
preferences, tendencies, impressions. They 
write lines, every week, as with a pen of iron 
and the point of a diamond, on the deathless 
soul. 

What immense importance then 
tached to a family newspaper. What a res- 
ponsible situation is that of an Editor. Who 
may not connive at sin with more impunity 
than he? Who not eherish an error, with 
more safety? He, of all men, should be true 
to himself and to God. His aim should be 
higher than success or popularity. He should 
remember that he selects and writes for the 
forming intellects of a generation, and for 
eternity; that, thuugh a cheap newspaper be 
the medium through which he speaks, h's in- 
fluence may be as wide as the world, anJd as 
lasting as the dominion of Jehovah. 

Few questions are more important to the 
futher of'a rising family, at this day, than the 
question, which, of all the papers coming un- 
der his notice, he shall select for his own pe- 
-| rusal, and for the perusal of his children. He 
will, of course, prefer such as advocate his 
own views; but he has views on a great varie- 
ty of subjects, moral and religious, on all of: 
which he wishes himself and his family to be 
informed. And yet perhaps he does not wish 
to take—has not time to ‘ead—more than one 
good family paper in the week. We presume 
that this is the fact with a large majority of 
those, who either are, or will be, subscribers 
of the Christian Reflector. They will take no 
other religious paper. What kind of a paper 
then will they need @nd want ? 

Now this is a question we are going to try 
to answer. We will leave the editorial chair 
a few moments, aud enter some one of the 
three thousand intelligent and happy families 
into which this article may find its way. We 
make ourselves acquainted. We find that the 
elder children, with the parents, profess piety. 
We find that you are alt Baptists. We find 
that you are great friends to the Missionary 
cause; deeply interested for the Abolition 
of Slavery; all members of the Temperance 
Society, and all connected with the Sabbath 
School. We perceive that you constitute one of 
those delightful family circles, where, to make 
each other happy, and all your fellow beings 
happy, so far as your prayers and influence can 
extend, is the chief and constant aim. To you, 
then, a family newspaper is a matter of great 
importance. But what its characteristics must 
be, to benefit. and gratify you, we can easily 
imagine. 

In the first place, it must be truly a relig- 
ious paper. “Christian” must not only be an 
appellative to its name, but a true index of its 
character. The combined tendency of its 
pages must be, to elevate the piety and promote 
the spirituality—as well as to inform the un- 
derstanding, and enlarge the views of its read- 
ers. It’ must be a paper from the perusal of 
which no one can rise, without a deeper con- 
viction of the truth and power of the religion of 
Jesus Christ; and (if he be ae Christian) a 
stronger desire to possess its spirit, and to 
extend its influence. Another of its prominent 
characteristics must be, that it accords with 
the spirit of the times. In its liberal and phi- 
lanthropic views, it must keep up with the 
age. Instead of waiting till public opinion is 
formed on every important subject, it must 
step forward and help to form it. You do nog 
wish a “conservative” paper. You do not 
wish a paper, that is afraid to speak the truth 
lest it should incur a frown of dignity, on a 


is at- 
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loss of patronage. To suit you, it must nei- 
ther quibble nor Il, Whatever affects 
the great interests of society—whatever agi- 
tates the public mind—whatever tells for or 
against the progress of liberty and the march 
of truth; you wish to know. And especially 
the action of churches and ecclesiastical bodies 
with reference to the various moral and relig- 
ious enterprises ofthe age, it is all important 
that your paper should inform you, Again, 
your paper must be philanthropice It must 
havé a“large heart.” You wish to know what 
the claims of humanity are; you wish to feel 
them ; and so far as God gives you the ability, 
to answer them. You prefer that your syimpa- 
thies for the oppressed should be often exerted. 
And whatever your paper can do, to aid 
their cause, you are gratified to sce done. 
You are the friends of every enterprize which 
seeks to meliorate the condition, improve the 
character, and save the souls of your fellow 
beings—of whatever complexion, and what- 
ever clime. You want a paper that is so too. 
You would prefer too, that the distinctive 
pringiples of your denomination, the indepen- 
dgAte of the churches, and the doctrines of 
faith as they Were originally delivered, should 
be appropriately recognized. You would 
like, moreover, that the paper should possess 
an interesting variety; that it should recognize 
the family relation—giving instructive hints, 
and pleasing narratives ; and that it should af- 
ford you a summary of the most important 
secular news of the day. Last, but not least, 
you would wish jt tese well printed, with a 
fair and neat impression, on a large and hand- 
some sheet. : 

Now tell us, is it not such a paper that you 
have for a long time been seeking ? 

We only add, that sucha paper we intend to 
make the “Christian Reflector.” It originated 
in a demand, from the churches, for a medi- 
um through which they might communicate, 
to each other, their views and acts, with refer- 
ence to one of the most monentous questions 
of this eventful age. It shall remain such 
amedium. It shall never forget its origin, 
nor its end. It has launched on an open sea; 
and therefore fears no Charybdis on the one 
hand, or Scylla on the other. © With “ Truth 
and love” inscribed on its banner, and with 
weapons of warfare not carnal but spiritual, 
it will defend its principles, and make its 
conquests, 








Man his own Aceuser. 


It is true that in the last great day, God will 
judge us by his own standard, and that alone. 
But it is equally true, that whoever is con- 
demned there, will be condemned on his own 
principles. In other words, if no other prin- 
ciples were recognized and adhered to, in 
the final judgment, than what are daily acted 
upon, on the farm, in the work-shop, and in 
the counting-house, the case of an impenitent 
sinner would still be hopeless, He would still 
have every thing to apprehend in the results 
of that trial. This point admits of abundant 
proof, and one illustration of it we will give. 

It is a principle universally admitted among 
men, that every subject should receive a de- 
gree of attention proportioned to its intrinsic 
magnitude, and our personal interest in it. 
Subjects that are very momentous and inter- 
esting in themselves, even if they have no 
relation to our own concerns, will generally 
command our attention. And every subject, 
however trivial, if we have an interest em- 
barked in it, has our attention at once. But 
if the subject be itself grand, and our stake in 
it great, then it acts upon Our feelings, and 
influences our decisions and conduct in a 
twofold degree—with a double power. We 
give it our first and highest attention. We 
allow it the chief place in the soul. And it is 
reasonable that we should. 

But does this principle govern us with ref- 
e-ence to the claims of religion and eternity? 
[s not the subject of the soul’s eternal well- 
being, one of great—yes, inconceivable mag- 
nitude in itself, and has not every man the 
most important interests iu it at stake? Most 
assuredly; and yet, in how many instances, 
noregard whatever is paid to it—it is allowed 
no place inthe thoughts; the merest trifles are 
permitted completely to supersede it. 


‘¢ This is the bud of being, the dim dawn, 

The twilight of our day, the vestibule.’’ 

**Yet man, fool man! here buries all his thoughts; 

Here pinions all his wishes; though wingéd by 
Heaven 

To fly at infinite ;’’ 


This world is but a speck beside the other; 
its riches, heaps of dust; its honors, children’s 
toys; its troubles, useless dreams; and yet it 
has our exclusive attention. In a few years, 
and it may be before to-morrow’s dawn, we 
are in heaven or hell. The bare possibility 
that the last may be our condition, ought to 
create the most-intense solicitude ; and if there 
be anything in the declarations of the Bible or 
our own characters, which renders such a 
fute probable, just in proportion to that prob- 
ability ought our concern to be increased. 

“But I do not know that there is a heaven 
and a hell,” says one. Then greater still is 
your folly. That a man should leave such a 
momentous question undecided—should go 
on from one day to another, amid all the ex- 
posures to death, contented with not knowing, 
or being persuaded in hic own mind, whether 
or not his soul is immortal and bound to 
heaven or hell, and this too, when thousands 
around him unite in asserting it, and declare 
they have the most convincing proofs of it— 
is certainly one of the strangest inconsisten- 
cies imaginable. Whether the doctrines of 
“ Orthodoxy” are true, or not—a neglect of 
the subject of religion admits of no possible 
excuse, Such folly with regard to the things 
of this world would procure to a man the 
charge of madness or idiocy. And this is one 
way in which the sinner’s own principles will 
condemn hitn in the last great day. 


Revivals. 


ProvivEncE, Jan. 1, 1842, 
To the Editor of the Ch. Reflector. 

Dear Brotser,—In answer to the solicita- 
tions of friends I find I must take a few mo- 
ments from the numerous duties that are now 
pressing upon me, to give you a brief account 
of the work of grace now enjoyed in this city. 
Want of time must apologise for brevity, as 
well as for confining my remaiks to the part 
of the city in which it is my happiness to la- 
bor. Bro. Knapp began to preach to us on 
the 19th of September—a time of general 
dearth and coldness throughout thecity. The 
Church came tardily to the work, an several 
weeks elapsed before much interest was man- 
ifested; at length the presence of the Suirit 
began to be felt; the Church was humbled, 
and the spirit of fervent prayer was manifested 
by many of its members. Several fast days 
were appointed and proved to be of the high- 
est benefit to us; during these days there 








was breathed forth a spirit of piety deeper 
and richer than it had ever been my privilege 
to witness either in this Church or any other. 
Before this time the spirit of inquiry was 
abroad among the impenitent, and many were 
converted to God. And thus the work went 
on increasing in power and interest, both 
within and without the Church, up to the 
time when Bro, K. left us, when there were 
about four hundred and fifty in all hopefully 
converted to God. __ 

At the time when Bro K. left us, we were 
apprehensive that the interest would dimiuish. 
In this, however, we have been happily dis- 
appointed. Instead of diminishing, it has in- 
creased, Our meetings are continued every 
evening, and no one has, as _ yet, closed, with- 
out bringing to light new cases of conversion, 
and giving us fresh cause to rejoice and take 
courage. Doubtless there never was a time 
in the history of this city, when so much of 
the presence of God was felt as at this. 

A large majority of the converts are males 
of the most substantial class in society, very 
many of them husbands and fathers. There 
Was among us a large class of moral men, sit- 
ting under every variety of preaching and re- 
ligious influence for many years without being 
savingly affected. This class is now entirely 
broken up, and almost entirely converted. 

The number of the impenitent in this sec- 
tion of the city is now. small, and with very 
few exceptions, trembling in their loneliness; 
they are asking, with depressed countenances, 
* What shall we do to be saved ?” 

Within the last ten weeks I have baptized 
one hundred and twelve happy converts; and 
there are scores more amoung us who are now 
rejoicing in hope, and are soon expected to 
follow Christ into the baptismal waters. 

I should do violence to my conscience 
should I close this brief account without 
alluding more directly to our beloved Bro. 
Kuapp, whose labors have been so signally 
blessed to us in the revival of the churches, 
and in the conversion of souls. Among us 
there is but one feeling of unmingled confi- 
dence and affection. He bas borne away with 
him our strongest and tenderest sympathies, 
and we shall ever delight to cherish emotions 
of devout gratitude to God for having in his 
providence directed his steps to us. 

Yours truly, T. C. Jameson. 





Lisson, N. H.—A correspondent of the 
Morning Star, in giving account of a revival 
at Lisbon, says: 

One hundred and twenty-two have been re- 
ceived by the church since I came here; and I 
have baptized seven Sabbaths in succession— 
one hundred and one in the whole. Nine more 
have related their experience for baptism, and 
will go forward next Sabbath, which number 
will probably be increased to nearly twenty. 
The work is still extending. Meetings are held 
every evening. Can get but little time to rest, 
and sometimes think that I shall wear out, and 
lay my bones among the hills of Lisbon. At 
our last monthly meeting, one hundred and six- 
ty-seven testimonies were given for God; and 
it being Thanksgiving-day many witnessed that 
they had never enjoyed so truly a Thanksgiving 
to God; and others that they had attended 
monthly meetings for twenty and thirty years, 
but had never seen so good a monthly meeting 
before. Among the number baptized was one 
whose experience commenced under the preach- 
ing of Elder John Colby, and one of seventy 
years of age, who had lived in the place all his 
days, seen many powerful reformations, drank 
to excess a long time, but is now a sober, tem- 
perate and happy Christian. And another who 
witnessed that rum had made his life a scene of 
horror and degradation, and that he once actu- 
ally visitcd the woods to put an end to his exis- 
tence, but there thought that temperance and 
religion would save him; and, signing the pledge 
and seeking religion with all his heart, he 
sought nbt in vain; but is now a decided tem- 
perance member of the church. The Sabbath 
school, too, has had itsinfluence inthe promo- 
tion of this revival. It is but duty to remark, 
that though through the instrumentality of hu- 
man agency, God has accomplished great things 
in this revival; yet we can but acknowledge, 
that chiefly by the mysterious and wonder- 
workings of his providence, he has travelled in 
the greatness of his strength to save us. The 
oldest Christians say, they never saw sucha 
work before. The distinguishing characteris- 
ties of the work are solemnity and great pow- 
er. The great body of the converts are young 
men, in the prime and vigor of life, some of 
whose fathers have recently been called from 
the church below, to join the church above; 
and to hear them tell of going to the grave- 
yard near by, and there, prostrate and kneeling 
on a father’s grave, confessing their sins to 
God and their neglect of a father’s dying coun- 
sels and solemn warnings, has impressed the 
conviction that a parent's prayers and tears are 
never lost. We are constrained to say, ‘* This 
is the Lord’s doings and wondrous in our eyes.’” 
To him atone be all the praise. 


Kinperuoox, N. Y.—The little Baptist 
church in this birth-place and present resi- 
dence of Ex-President Van Buren, has been 
greatly strengthened by the presence of God 
among them, and the signal disp’ays of his 
grace and power in the conversion of sinners. 
Twenty-six have been baptized, and others 
are ready. 

Warren Co., N. J—A revival has been 
enjoyed by the Delaware Baptist church in 
this county. On Friday, Nov. 12th, nineteen 
willing converts were baptized in the Del- 
aware river, by Elder Spencer; and the Sab- 
bath two more by Elder Norris. 


Locan’s VALLEY AND Lewistown, Pa.— 
These places have each been blessed with 
revivals. Jn the former, they have recently 
erected a house of worship. “Go where you 
will, says a correspondent of the Bap. Rec., 
through this region, you will find the cause 
rapidly advancing. In comparing the appear- 
auce of things here now, with what it was 
seven years ago, I cannot but exclaim,‘ What 
hath God wrought.” * 


Preston, Cr.—Forty-two persons have 
recently been added to the church in that 
place. The Lord is also blessing the First 
Baptist Church in Colchester. 





Missionary Intelligence, 


Greece.—The Missionary Magazine for 
January contains interesting communications 


from Mr. Buel. He describes the baptism of 
a Greek child—the breathing of the priest 
three times in its face—bis prayers for the 
exorcism of evil spirits—his interrogatories to 
the god-father, each three times repeated— 
his sanctifying the water and the cup of oil 
by breathing on them three times—the anoint- 
ing of the child’s body, the breast, “for the 
cure of the soul,” the ears “ for the hearing of 
faith” &c.—then the ‘trine-immersion, in 
which the child is dipped, fee: foremost, into 
the font three times, according to the number 
of persons in the Trinity. This is followed 
with a second anointing, a presentation of 
jewelry, and various formulas and prayers, 
which Mr. B. has particularly related—the 
whole a strange mixture of things sacred and 
profane. “'There seemed,” says Mr. B., “to 
be little regard to solemnity during the cere- 
mony; on the contrary at every considerable 
pause, the company would fall into a jovial 
conversation about the scene before them, in 
which the priest very heartily participated. 
‘*It is upon such superstitions and ceremo- 





nies, adds*Mr. B., that the Greeks rely for 
salvation. Their baptism and the intercession 
of the virgin are the Alpha and Omega of their 
religion, It is truly affecting to observe the 
apparent sincerity and veneration with which 
many Greeks of considerable intelligence regard 
their ‘holy baptism.? A Greek can never be 
pressed with the subject of a change of-heart 
without his intrenching himself behind this ref- 
uge. ‘Baptism is the first and most essential 
mystery, by which a person becomes a member 
of God’s family, and a partaker of eternal life,’ 
‘In baptism God gives to a person the forgive- 
ness of sins, through the mediation of the Son; 
this signifying, that, as the body of the bap- 
tized is washed with water, so the soul, by the 
grace of God, is washed and cleansed from sins 
according tothe words of our Lord, Except a 
man be born of water, and of the spirit, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God.’ Thus 
reads the Church catechism. 

Of course it is a great piece of arrogance, for 
foreigners to come among a nation of Christians 
to teach them religion. The Greeks interpret 
the commission of our Lord, thus, *‘ He com- 
manded the apostles to disciple the heathen not 
christians,’ and the ready inference is, ‘ that 
we have no divine authority for discipling and 


_baptizing Greeks, who are already a nation of 


baptized Christians.” The Greeks hold -that 
‘they are born with Christian blood in them, 
and that baptism is only a necessary symbol of 
an inward grace, which they have inherited 
from Christian parents.’ This very remark 
was made, the other day, by a school inspector 
of this island, in conversation with Constan- 
tine. The latter had only to refer him to John 
1: 13; ‘ Which were born, not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.’ 

The Jew never placed greater reliance upon 
circumcision, than the Greek does upon his 
baptism. If the former believed that ‘ no cir- 

ised Jant of Abraham could be 
lost,’—the “Greek believes as firmly, that for 
no crimes can he be in danger of damnation, if 
he but continues in the faith of the church. 

It is wrong, it is criminal unfaithfulness to the 
truth, and to the souls of men, to spare such 
dogmas, whether from fear, or from deference 
to religious prejudices. What then shall be 
thought of the wisdom or the benevolence of 
those, who would dissuade us from bringing the 
truth to bear upon the destructive superstitions 
of this people, especially as it is difficult, if not 
impossible, ever to state the simple and saving 
truths of the gospel, without touching and 
arousing those superstitions? Pray how could 
Paul have preached the gospel to the Jews, if 
he had been silent on the subject of circumcis- 
ion?”? 

Mr. B. tells us that the common people are 
not allowed to read their own Scriptures— 
that the New Testament in ancient Greek, is 
ordained to be read in the churches in the 
course of the year, but is unintelligible to the 
mass of the people, and even a learned Greek 
can make nothing out of it, when read in the 
long-drawn, sing-song tone of the parish 
priest. He says farther, that their Scriptures 
are exceedingly mutilated, many passages 
being expunged. They are miscellaneously 
arranged—short collections for every Sabbath, 
and for different occasions being taken from 
any and every part of the New Testament, 
and jumbled together on no principle but that 
of confusion. 

Professing to contain the whole New Tes- 
tament, these books are a deception. The 
gebuineness of the omitted passages cannot, 
however, be disputed, since they are found in 
the Russian Greek Bible, whose authority is 
never questioned. 

Mr. B. speaks most encouragingly of Apos- 
tolos, and the prospects of a native ministry. 





‘It seems to be the design of Providence 
‘to open an effectual door’ for the preaching 
of the gospel in this country through the instru- 
mentality of a native ministry. Such a result 
we wish to keep specially in mind. There are 
in this land, abundant materials for this righ 
arm of an efficient missionary establish t 
Of this fact we have some gratifying evidences 
in the case of our beloved br. Apostolos, not to 
mention now another who promises much as a 
fellow-laborer, at no distant period. It is an 
especial cause for gratitude, that the two young 
men besides Apostolos, who are now regarded 
by us as dear brethren in the Lord, seem to be 
peculiarly fitted, in many respects’ to become 
pioneers in the work of evangelizing their 
countrymen, 

Concerning Apostolos, we can speak with 
gratifying assurance. He has just left us for 
Patras, after a visit of three weeks, which he 
made to Corfu at our request. His services at 
P. have assumed a very interesting character. 
Having taken charge of a depository of books 
for gratuitous distribution, he was beset from 
morning till night with applicants, and visiters 
who called for religious conversation. ‘To make 
a judicious disposal of his books, and to be 
eminently useful as a religious teacher, he 
seems to be well qualified, by his knowledge of 
character, acquaintance with the Scriptures, 
and the lively interest he takes in giving the 
gospel to his benighted and deluded country- 
men. Influenced by this motive, and by the 
providential circumstances alluded to, he has 
felt it to be his duty to relinquish his employ- 
ment, though it subjected him to considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice, and to enter the service of 
the Board, as an assistant. If a new missiona- 
ry were sent to Patras to-day, it would be three 
years before he could be as directly and exten- 
sively useful as Apostolos is We commend 
him, and the two disciples of whom he speaks, 
and the little band of inquirers at that station, 
to the prayers of God’s people, and to the kind 
notice of the Board.’’ 

Germany.—The little Baptist church in 
Berlin, under the pastoral care of Mr. Leh- 
man, have been forbidden by Mr. L.’s landlord 
to worship, as they had been accustomed to 
do, in “his own hired house.” But they have 
succeeded in hiring a large hall in the midst 
of the city, and thus, the Lord in his all-over- 
ruling wisdom has turned the schemes of their 
adversaries to the propagation of his sacred 
truth, They are, however, unable to pay the 
rent they have pledged, and confidently appeal 





to their friends in America, for the necessary | | 


aid. Their number is rapidly increasing, and 
their faith is strong. “The establishment of 
a Beptist.church,” says Mr. L. in the metrop- 
olis of our influential State is such an impor- 
tant thing, and the auspices are now 80 
favorable, that we must do every thing to 
promote this momentous object, which may, 
under divine grace, be the means of promoting 
religious liberty, and the introduction of 
biblical truth in general all over the protestant 
part of our continent. 


The price of our intended place of worship $5 


will be a little more than 300 dollars of our 
currency, and it is only in faith and confidence 
in the Christian charity of our brethren, that 
in full view of the poverty of our members 
we are bold enough to undertake such a 
work.” 

The church in Bitterfield is suffering se- 
vere trials, both from external opposition and 
divisions among themselves. The church at 
Memel prospers. A number are waiting to 
be baptized. Mr. L. closes his letter to the 
Board, in the following pathetic manner. 

“ Now, dear brethren, farewell. Think on 
‘us in your prayers, above all,—as we do for 
you beyond the ocean, and for all our breth- 
ren on the globe. Our monthly concert is at 
every time a great festival to us. Then we 
feel the truth and comfort and importance of 
our Master’s words, John xvii. 21, “that they 
may all be one.” 

Now, in this sweet feeling, all our brethren 
here salute you most heartily.” 

Tae Nestortans.—One of the most inter- 
esting fields of Missionary labor now present- 
ed to the view of Christians, is that among 
the Nestorians in Persia. The American 
Board have received recent intelligence from 





from Dr. Grant, whose former tour to the In- 
dependent Nestorians, a secluded people 
among the mountains, our readers doubtless 
remember. ‘He has now gone to establish a 
permanent mission among them. 


‘tHe reached the residence of the Patriarch 
on the 4th of September, and was received by 
him with such marked evidences of kindness, as 
to leave no doubt that all his previous professions 
were sincere. He told Dr Grant to choose his 
place of residence, and said that he would ap- 
point some one to accompany him in his ex- 
plorations, Dr. G. writes that the preaching of 
the gospel must take the precedence of Schools 
and Academies of learning, in the work of con- 
verting the Nestorians, and that a considerable 
increase of the number of Missionaries is indis- 
pensable. No one station is sufficient. He 
receives frequent and earnest invitations to 
settle in different parts of the country.’? 


We are astonished to learn that the Pope 
has his eye fixed on that important field, and 
has already sent into that country three times 
is many missionaries as the Board. Protes- 
tants are slumbering, but Papists are awake. 
It is said that Syria is more and more 
threatened by Popery, under the guise of 
Puseyism, “ii heresy which now portends 
more evil to Protestant Missions in every 


quarter of the globe, than all others put to- 
gether.” ; 


ConsraNTiInopLe.—Mr. Goodell, under 
date of Nov. 6th, in a manner highly charac- 
teristic, says—You will rejoice to hear that I 
have this day completed my translation of the 
Old Testament into the Armeno-Turkish lan- 
guage. On the completion of this great work, 
I fell on my knees, and could not but exclaim, 
with tears? ‘Bless the Lord, O my soul.’’’? The 
New Testament was finished in 1829. 


Misstonary Hymyx.—The following spirited 
and beautiful hymn, was composed and sent, 
with $10, to pay for printing it, to be sung at 
the last Missionary Concert in Park St. Church. 
It was set io music hy Lowell Mvson, and 
sung in the course of the exercises, we are 
told, with thrilling effect. 
Hark! hark! a shout of joy! 
The world, the world, is calling! 
In East and West, in North and South. 
See Satan’s kingdom falling! 
Wake! wake! the church of God, 
And dissipate thy slumbers! 
Shake off thy deadly apathy, 
And marshal all thy numbers. 


Trust—trust the faithful God; 
His promise is unfailing; 

The prayer of faith can pierce the skies— 
Its breath is all-prevailing. 

Look! look! the fields are white, 

' And stay thy hand no longer: 

Though Satan’s mighty legions fight, 
The arm of God is stronger. 


See! see! the Cross is raised; 
The crescent droops before it; 
The Pagan nations feel its power, 
And prostrate ranks adore it. 
Joy! joy! the Saviour reigns! 
See prophecy fulfilling: 
The heart of stubborn Jews relents, 
In God’s own time made willing. 


Pray! pray! then Christian pray; 
Though faint, be yet pursuing, 

And cease not, day by day, the prayer 
Of lively faith renewing. 

Soon—soon your waiting eyes 
Shall see the heavens rending, 

And rich—and richer blessings still, 
From God's bright throne descending. 


Home Missions. 
For the Ch. Reflector. 


American Baptist Home Mission 
Rooms, New York, December 31, 1841. 


AGENCIES. 


Our venerable General Agent John Peck, has 
spent a few weeks in this city and vicinity, and 
has been received by the Churches with much 
attention. The amount of donations and sub- 
scriptions obtained by him is liberal, considering 
the present scarity of money. 

He is now about to proceed as far south as 
the District of Columbia. We commend him to 
all the Churches and friends on whom he may 
call; in hope that he will share in the same af- 
fectionate regard and liberal co-operation he 
has always experienced from them. 

Brother Otis Briggs, now in South Carolina, 
in his last journal of travels in Virginia and 
North Carolina, says; 

‘*[ have seen, on my way, more displays of 
divine grace in the salvation of sinners, than in 
all my previous travels for the Society. I have 
attended five protracted meetings where minis- 
terial help was scarce, and literally pressed into 
the service. In most cases, I trust, the time 
was not spent in vain.”’ 

Brother B. finds a great scarcity of money 
where he has travelled, but our friends have 
evinced a readiness to aid the treasury by future 
payments. He will spend several weeks in 
South Carolina, and possibly, a portion of the 
State of Georgia. 

Brother Thomas C. Teasdale, pastor of the 
Baptist Church in New Haven, Ct., being, on 
account of ill health, under the necessity of 
spending a portion of the winter in a milder 
climate, has kindly offered to devote a portion 
of his time in agency service for the society. 
It is probable that he will limit his visits to 
Churches in Virginia: to"-whom we commend 
him as a brother beloved in the Lord. 

Brother Wm. M. Taylor, our missionary in 
Texas, has decided, (the Lord willing) to settle 
permanently in that Republic. It is necessary, 
however, in making arrangements for that 
porpose, to spend a few weeks in Alabama 
where he formerly resided. During that period 
he will act, as circumstances will permit, as 
our agent in Alabama and Georgia. Our breth- 
ren and friends there will, undoubtediy, receive 
him with open arms. 

Brother R. Winchell is travelling in Lovis- 

jana, Mississippi, and a portion of western 

Alabama and Tennessee. In a recent letter he 

states that he is every where received with 

kindness, but his collections are scanty. 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Receipts into the Treasury of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society from Decem- 
ber Ist, 1841, to January Ist, 1842. 

CONNECTICUT. 

State Convention, by J. B. Gilbert, Tr., being 
a bequest of Elizabeth G. Moore, of Hartford, 
deceased, $200. 

NEW. YORK. 
G. Pettit, Fabius, per Rev. C. G. Sommers, 


NEW JERSEY. 

Through State Convention, per R. P. Runvon 
Tr., Bap. Church in Burlington,$15 30; do, 
Trenton and Lamberton, 38 63; do. Lyons 
Farms, 5; do. Salem, 17; A Friend, 2; balance, 
7 cts.—Total, $78. 

MARYLAND. ’ 

A member of the First Baptist Church, Balti- 
more, per Cor. Sec., $39. 

VIRGINIA.” pane a 

llections by Rev. O. Briggs, Agent: b 
Pg ae Lynchburgh, $2 50, Francis Ad- 
ams, Adamsville, 1; Lewis Wilburn, 1; Joseph 
Epperson, Brookville, 2 50; Robert Callowary, 
do. 1; James Hamlet, Hamletsville, 5. 25; 
Thomas Hamlet, do. 5; Elizabeth F. Davis, 
Charlotte C, H., by her husband 1, Archer Allen 
Davise, in part of life membership, 5; Green 
Mosely, Dafices, Charlotte co., in part for life 
membership, 5; Rev. C. F. Burnley, Charlotte 
co., 2: John Young Richards, do. 5; John F. 
Mosely, do., in part of life membership, 55 
Sarah Mosely, do., in part of life membership, 
5; Miss Sarah Ann Finch, do., in part of life 
membership, 5; Rev. Charles F. Burnly, by 
Jennings M. Jefferys, ii. part of life member- 
ship, 5; Mrs. Susan A. Barnes, 2; Edward 
Haskins, 8; Richard Russell and wife, 5; Col. 
John F. Finch, Christiansville, in part of life 
membership, 5; Mis. Nancy Smith, do., 2; 
James Smith, do. 3; Mrs. Mary Smith do. 1; 
Mrs. Elizabeth, do. 1; Elizabeth Frances Dabb 
Clarksville, by her husband Joseph Dabbsks, 
part of life membership, 5; Mss Susan Del xni 
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ay rug Rev Elias Dunlap, Brooklyn, in 
be viife membership, Eliza Jennett, Halifax, 
E a her husband, John Jennett, in part of 
c. H. y pership, 6; Elizabeth F. Tanner, 
5 Garden, Pottsylvania co., by her hus- 
Sprit lo 4 Tanner, to make her life member, 
band, aM. Brooks, Black Walnut, Halifax, 
90; Dr. Henry Easly, do. 50 cts. Total 
~~ NORTH CAROLINA. 
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Thomas Barrel, Granville, 2; John 
Ames, do. 5. Total, $7. 


ILLINOIS. 
Baptist State Convention, $59. 


° ‘ »ceipts $511 75. 
nount in the above receipts, % 
Ttontg R. W. Martin, Treasurer. 





There are cases, however, in which the con- 
tempt of silence fails to answer this desirable 
end. The charges made may come from toc 
respectable a source, and be too well sustained 
by facts. They may be charges, in the truth 
or falsity of which, the public may have too 
deep an interest, and on which too important 
results may he pending. In cases like these, 
the ‘contempt of silence’ is likely to be con- 
strued as a tacit acknowledgement of guilt. 

Elihu said to Job, “Great men are not al- 
Ways wise.” And we begin to think so. Can 
it be, that men of the experience, talent, and dis- 
crimination of that esteemed brotherhood who 
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We do not make these extracts with any | work a short time here to greater advantage, 
jinvidious feelings. We hope the Bishop will | and we are of the opinion that our employer 
have all confidence in brother Wayland’s will approve our course, rather than to find us 
jsincerity. Perhaps, having become more en- | laboring in vaia, and spending our strength 
lightened on the subjects of church govern-| for nought, in fruitless attempts to propel the 
jment and infant baptism, he will give us a| building while the obstruction remains. 


second edition of “Congregationalism ” re- | 


We would only add, that the American 


viewed, Seriously, however, we consider this| church seems to have run against a rock. 


|chapter in the history of a professed minister | 


We see it in the embarrassed state of her 


| of Christ, as worthy of being read and pon- | financial resources; in the feelings of alien- 
jdered. Letus learn from it carefully to watch | ation and bitterness of her members en this 


|the motives and tendencies of our minds— subject; in the most determined opposition of | 


| strietly to guard agaiust influences that affect | brethren, and their unremitting efforts to 








| volved responsibilities, but none among them | Tue Kiso or Pavssia has ordered public 


‘all, involved more, than that of a Christian 
Pastor. The theme drawn from the text, and 
made the subject of discourse, was—** Fidelity 
an indispensible requisite ina Pastor.’’ This 
was shown, first, from the fact that he sustains 
the character of steward he is but in trust for 
another. 
honest man to be faithful in his own interest, 
but destitute of fidelity, who will intrust him with 
the things of another? 

2. From the nature and value of the things 
with which he is put in trust. Ist ‘* The mys- 
teries of God’’ ‘a dispensation of the gospel is 


Selfishness may induce even a dis- 


collections throughout the Evangelical Churches 
on behalf of the new bishopric that is to be « ¢ 
np at Jerusalem, and to which the Rev. M. 8. 
| Alexander, a converted Jew, has been conse- 
crated, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, with 
an episcopal jurisdiction extending to Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Chaldee, and Syria! How this 
|strange scheme is ‘* to work,’’ remains to be 
seen. His majesty calls the German evangeli- 
cal church “the mother of all the evangelical 
confessions;’’ and it is asserted in the Prussian 
j government journals, that in the arrangement 
| the king has not “consented to any thing con- 
|trary to the firm, common basis of the German 
Protestant Church.’’ These notions will but ill 


were twenty-eight slave vessels fitting out at 
Havana 


The brig’s crow were put on board the Acorn, 
which sailed tor the coast of Affiea to land 
— me desolate and unmbhabited part of the 
coast. Seven other veasels, vrously 
tured, were breaking at St een, and slatese 
hundred slaves were on that island. 

_ The * Bill to prevent the citisens of New 
York trom carrying slaves out of the State of 
South Carolina, and to prevent the esca of 
persons charged with the commraaion any 
crime ,’’ passed the second reading in the House 
last week, and was returned to the Senate. As 
it has already undergone two teadimngs da the 
— it may now be considered as vitwally x 
aw, 2 
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jour condition in this life merely—and assid-| paralyze and thwart the measures of aboli- jaccord with the lofty claims of an Anglican 
| \ ) 


lcompose our board of misssions, are uncon- committed unto him’? by which the character, | 


is sufficient. He 
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} country.’ 

arn that the Pope 
‘portant field, and 
wintry three times 
e Board. Protes- 
jpists are awake, 
more and more 
der the guise of 
ch now portends 
Missions in every 
all others put to- 





TO EDITORS. 


The editors of Buptist religious — are | 
respectfully requested to publish detest at | 
Jeast so much of our monthly reports of receipts 
as is from the States where their pene pa] 
pers are published, or extensively —~ a 
The publication of the remainder is left at t gd 


eprom: MONTHLY REPORTS. 

During the month of December the following | 
reappointments were made, viz: for Canada 1. 
Pennsylvania 1. Ohio 2. Indiana 1, Tlinois 1. 
Texas 1. Total 7. 

New appointments for important places are 
loudly called for, but the atate of the treasury 
will not admit of their being made. 





| scious of the impressions which their course is 


producing on the public mind? Can it be that 
they do not perceive the leaven that is work- 
ing so extensively among the churches? If 
their conduct has been honorable and fair— 
if in all they have done there has been no con- 


| nivance at the sin of slavery, no sinister mo- 


tive, no underhanded management, why do 
they suffer such suspicious to be cherished— 
such charges to stand, before thousand#of their 
brother Baptists, unanswered, unnoticed ? 
That these are not answerable, we, by no means 


i 

beeen to cherish that spirit of humble and | tionists; in the distracted councils of mission- 
. . . . . . . | . ° _ 

jconfiding piety which so eminently distin-|ary operations; and also in the streams of 

| e = ‘ - " ° . . - . 

| guished the fathers of our favored denomina- | blood that commingle with those of our relig- 


tion inthis republican land. 


“ Godliness with | 

contentment is great gain.” | 

Men of one. Idea. | 
Por the Reflector. 

Mr. Epitor,—It is frequently said of abo- 
litionists, that they are laboring to give undue 
prominency to their favorite object, and by 
thus making it an absorbing subject, overlook 


ious charities, as they course their way to our 


N. B. 


missionary funds, 


71 D i 
Saptizing for Paedobaptists. 
We cheerfully admit to our columns the 
following letter from an esteemed brother in 

the ministry. 


Mr. Eprror,—There is an important item 
in relation to the practice of some of the min- 


claims and grace of God are made known and, | 
its truthful exhibition intrusted to his fidelity 
2. The church of God—the materials of which it 


is built—the faith of its members—ita discipline 


and order. He is the builder and keeper of the 
house where Jehovah dwells, 1 Cor. 3: 16—anéd 
3. the deathless interest of immortal souls are | 
committed to his trust,’ They watch for souls | 
as they that must give an account’? Surely with \ 
a trust like this, fidelity is undispensible. | 
3. Fidelity is requisite from the fact that 
temptations will assail him, from within and | 


without. His own weakness, self-interest, the | 


j reign of Henry VII 


bishop; but it may be that the new missionary 
bishops are not to talk so loftily as some of their 
lordships of the Colonies have done 

Dun.—This word was first used during the 
It owes its orngin to Joe 
Dunn, an English bailiff, who was so indefatiga- 
ble and skilful in collecting debts, that it became 
a proverb when any person did not pay his debts 
** Why don't you Dunw him?” that is, « Why 
don’t you send Dunn after hin?" . 
nated the word which has since 
erally used. 


Hence ongi- 
become so gea- 


The Bishop of Newfoundland, in addressing 
the Christian Knowledge Society, said, **With- 
out unduly magnifying my apostleship!!"" if 
this be the tone at Jerusalem, what is to be- 


Queen Reason.—A correspondent of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser states thet 
Captain McKellar was deprived of the command 
of the steamer Caledonia, for the reason that 
he was too religious !' It seems he wee in the 
habit, occasionally, of performing divine service 
on board, which did not suit the fancy of the 
directors, and he was dismissed, and another 
individual, not religious we suppose, given the 
command 

Tue Fiscar Acent.—There will be no ar- 
ray of parties, we presume, on the consideration 
of this measure in Congress. It will probably 
be sustained and opposed without reference to 
former party divisions. In the Senate it will 
certainly be opposed by Mr. Calhoun and Mr. 





asserti—neither that the members of the | other crying evils that surround them, which | jsters of our denomination, which it seems to Batteries and menaces of the world, Ke. he oa of - peo prelate ho, according to | Benton, and probably others of the opposition 
wr a ID. . . . . . ° . T . Bs aces a ® . ” pa 9 V success « J alls 7 rr. > 
TO APPLICANTS FOR AID Board are not conscientious and high-minded | demand equal or paramount attention. But} me requires early and serious attention. The the apostolical succession scheme, nowfills the | party, and possibly by a number of Whigs. In 
r. Goodell, under Applications for aid are still forwarded to the 4 


iner highly charac- 
joice to hear that I 
y translation of the 
rmeno-Turkish lan- 
of this great work, 
iid not but exclaim, 
O my soul.’’’ The 
1 in 1829, 


following spirited 
»mposed and sent, 
g it, to be sung at 
in Park St. Church, 
owell Mason, and 

exercises, we are 





Executive Committee, unaccompanied with the 
jnformation and recommendations required. 
Such applications occasion loss of time to the 
applicants, and often considerable extra post- 
age to the Committee. It is therefore, thought 
proper to repeat the notice already extensively 
circulated, that applications should be accom- 
panied with all the information required in the 
9th Annual Report, page 66,and the recommen- 
dations—named on the same pageand page 68. 
The whole should be repeated annually, with 
every application for a renewal of the appro- 
priation. The recommendations, instead of 
being merely for the minister, should be for the 
entire arrangement proposed. 


men. Those with whom we have a personal 
acquaintance are certainly men, whom we 
venerate and love. But we do think they are 
pursuing a mistaken policy, with reference to 
sone matters now before the public. There 
is altogether too much of talent, respectability 
and numbers, and, we fear, of truth—arrayed 
against their procedures, to be quieted or sub- 
dued by asignificant silence. They may keep 
it up, but there are a great many, who will 
keep up, the while, a “tremendous thinking.” 





this assertion is gratuitous and unfounded, as 
it is disingenuous and uncharitable. We do 
not deny that an abolitionist may do this as 
well as any other man in other branches of 
benevolent enterprise; but we deny that the 
ground on which this allegation is made, is 
sufficient. The facts on which the assertion 
is usually predicated, are as follows. Ministers 
of tne gospel have left the ministry and com- 
menced lecturing on slavery—another min- 
ister has become an editor of a religious 
paper, whose prominent object is to aid the 


practice to which F allude is that of baptizing 
candidates for Paedobaptists. Now this prac- 
tice appeats to my mind (to say the least) far 
from being consistent, and I should be glad to 
see the subject fairly and thoroughly discussed 
through your paper. 

As a denomination, it deeply concerns us. 
Our character for consistency and integrity is 
at stake, and it will as it may be said of us, 
that we lack faith in our own doctrine, prac- 
tice, church organization and discipline. The 
writer has once been very politely invited by 


Well may he exclaim ** and who is sufficient | 
for these things?’ and happy is that Pastor who | 
can say ‘but none of these things move me, | 
neither count I my life dear unto me so that I 
may finish my course with joy and the ministry 
which I have received of the Lord Jesus to tes- 
tify the gospel of the grace of God.’’ 

4 Because God will try his work, and judge 
both it and him, 1 Cor. 3 12 to 17. How sol- 
emn and vast his responsibility; and how indis- 
pensible is fidelity in a Pastor. 

Reflections. 

1. Well might the Apostle insist on peculiar 


chair of St. James?—London Congregational 
Magazine. 

The late Rev. Dr. Nott, of Winchester, En- 
gland, has left to the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts £6000, to be ex- 
pended in building churches in Udper and Low- 
er Canada. 


Domestic, 
Tue Amistav.—A letter from Port Principe, 
Cuba, to a person in Baltimore, dated Nov. 
16th, says that the Captain General of the Isl- 


and has demanded of Mr. Carrias all of his ac- 
counts, including interest, damages, &c., of the 


the House the opposition will be of the same 
mixed character, It will be sustained by a ma- 
jority in both Houses, and we shall have « 
tnal of its utility 

It is desirable that this subject shall be taken 
into consideration at an early day ; 
hope, that the House of Representatives will 
discontinue the unprotitable discussion ia which 
Mt is at present engaged, and get at busness 
which is of importance to the nation, 


Marriages. 
In thie chy, On Sanday evening, by Rev RW. Ovchmen 


= Benjamin Matone to Miss Mary Alice Batts, both of this 
‘ 





There are important reasons for making Rev. John Wayland. cause of abolitionism—some brethren have|a Paedobaptist Doctor of Divinity to perform personal qualifications for the office, ootlee nal rat re wy ‘aon pn, Tee Exidey_ ove, ty Rev. Mr. Neale, Mr, Bryant 
these requisitions. Strict compliance with them It is stated on good authority, that this gen- taken an agency in that cause; and others | that service for him, and to baptize a candidate 2 Much of the disorder of the Churches re- appears the Captain General intends PE sr ed a Charlestown, on Thureday eve, by Rev. Mr Neale, Mr. 
y! will facilitate our plans very much, and will ms wr — a ateadl yoy of the make it an engrossing topic in conversation ;| who could not consent ta be sprinkled, but sults from a want of fidelity in Pastors. the amount from $70,000 which the Spanish pp 4 to Miss Almira C. 
s calling! cause — little ge or nagrenglec Ae hag af sag : “dl Church in red has signified and some again, give more to promote that | was obliged to decline doing what, in its ten- 3 Let Churches beware how they tamper | government has to pay to the U. 8. ag re by Rev, David Goddard. J. 
a oat Goh. antl and liable en dias in "ne to a ~~ a ai pata to so Aly the | object than to all other objects of the religious | dency, would destroy all the Baptist churches, with ministerial fidelity. He has enough to} Western Rait Roap Compietrep.—Bos- pies Luchfieid to Mise Mary Rolph 1‘ ats, 
Hing! favorable issue. bien a es fact will : and benevolent enterprises of the day. Hence | and “ganction and build up Paedobaptist |gtapple with from other sources, and needs ye Albany are at length united by a chain ~ Slee Paces Ween sean earthen bate nae 
of God, Bewsamix M. Hint, Cor. Sec. | Episcopal church. I og vs br rei they infer, assuredly, that ministers have be-|churches—a step which could not be taken their sustaining help. Their danger is from a alae’ pee Bo nme Ayes pe fe = Me Nebewd ny the Re . Tracy, Dr. Josiah Abbott, of 
— Pia” Te $e or om : piel “a ‘ls ran come recreant to their trust ; their liberalities | until convinced that our own sentiments are |W@nt of it, and not from its exercise. : Sabbath, the first train went through to Albany. “eae ee a 
ngs The New York Indian Treaty, = — ges misdirected, and others are running. into] unfounded in truth and our practice wrong. 4 Let sinners remember that Ministers are | The Bostonians are anticipating immense ad- | to Miss Levins Burrus © Jennings, Mr. Elisha 8. Lawrence 
mbers. : , rious to know the reason of pan peng fanaticism. But these apparent disorganiza- | Believing as I do that the Baptists are right commissioned to their consciences, and not | vantages to their city from this road, opening as R. bast pag by Rev, Mr. Leverett, Mr. Henry Har- 
Jod; One of the most unjust and ungenerous ecclesiastical change; but such curiosity it is nik eee a nella Yh, a te ie Ad oes ra" cipeibaseen-aberh tabele their tastes, and that their good requires fideli- | it does to them, a direct and rapid communica- LT Margaret Shackey. Mr. Aaron B. Prati to 


> 
ierce the skies— 


devices that has been planned against the 
poor Indians for many a year, is the Treaty 


not in our power to gratify. If, however, our 
reader will step aside a moment, we will 
whisper in his ear a fact relating to’ ourself; 














a very few remarks. 
It will doubtless be admitted, that the abo- 


about to join a church which is not in accord- 
ance with the commandments of Jesus Christ? 


ty not flattery. 
The sermon was well arranged and the speak- 


tion with Albany and the Western part of New 
York, during all that season of the year when 
the navigation between Albany and the City of 


ln Hingham, Mr. James W. Vose to Miss Lydia A. Whiton, 


In Gloucester, Mr. Stephen J, Martin to Mise Catharine 
Kelley, of Boston 











; . : . In Dorchester, Mr. Shadrach Jenkins ¢ 
ing. made some two years ago with the Tuscarora e ; 7 ‘the dete ofan emesie in 0 cnn chars {™ enforced the several parts with great cogen-|New York is wholly closed by ice. Whether ay n Jenkins to Mise Harriet C. 
i d other tribes of Indians in the State of New | it was once most earnestly recommended to lition of slavery is a good cause, and’also that he auty Bi - y .. |cy and clearness. Rarely have we listened to | these anticipations are likely to be realized to In South Orange, 15th ult., by Rev. L. Fay, Mr. David H. 
e white, and other tribes seine 5 ' 4 join the Episcopal | it is a good thing to be zealously affected in a there is no church, is not involved in this pa fall of sounder views and in which |their full extent, we somewhat doubt. If the Gregory. of Princeton, to Mise tury & Hows, of Orange 
“4 5 * . . ie) . ° . ner ° wo lord, Nov A . uv . 
ee bor ; F yr dhs isle te * il ate : sood cause. If,then, we have not been more | question. In the practice to which I object, |* “iscourse ilities of a P. justl Albany and Utica Rail Road is prohibited by | Howe to Miss Asubah Humphrey, both of Oxtord, —s 
sgions fight, Several remnants of the “ Six Nations” had | church, because our talents would be so much | 8 ied a “ a ’ “ + tes é it is known that the candidate will join him- the responsibi ities of a Pastor were more justly | it, charter, from carrying heavy freight in win- wit Stareridae, Nor. 35 ty the come, Mr. Jabez Harding 
nger. survived the wreck of that noble race, and | beller appreciated in that church, than among | 2€*/0Uus!y alected than the subject ol American) ve believe that the ordi p |r impressively set forth. ter, as well as in summer, the advantages to the ae Se Snw en, SES OMe 
1 1] ds, then th b self where we believe that the ordinances o ’ . SS 
were located on some valuable tracts of} the Baptists slavery demands, then there can be no just d k h The several parts were well sustained and| Western Road, and to Boston also, must be rans 
wet land in th f the S TI It is well known that the able review of ground of complaint, for according to the sume a eee “mss te. ial though the services were somewhat protracted, | 8teatly less than they might otherwise cally Deaths 
fore it; reainnines Sonnet -gabedert core _ aa Se : above concessions, we are right in the case of| ‘elivered to the saints. When shall we expect the heartfelt, and thrilling interest q| calculate upon, > 
they were hefriended, especially by the Society | Punchard on “ Congregrationalism” which eto ’ 8 eel , : hile th yet the heartfelt, an g interest seeme Two short links only—one from Batavis to alike 
dane : ‘ es ‘ : Sle «wy 9 slavery; and if censurable at all, it must be for | Paedobaptist errors to cease, while they are | waisted to the last. We congratulate our : 7 ta tne city, Rev: HG. O. Phiyps, of Golamset 0. Mr 
lore it of Friends. Through their active, unwearied | appeared in the “Christian Review ” of June > hom | thus sanctioned and built up by Baptist min- . Attica, and the other from Attica to Buffalo— | Benj. Locke, late of Lexington, 88. Miss Mary KR. Shack: 
" and zealous efforts, they made considerable | 1841, was written by Mr. Wayland; and for not graduating our zea] to the importance of ‘ I Brethren of that Church that God has heard|remain to be completed in order to connect | ford, 22, Capt. James Adams, 88. Mrs. Suviah Welch, 60, 
tgns* 4 ’ § ’ . 3 


ws relents, 
de willing. 

an pray; 
ursuing, 

1y, the prayer 
z. 


eyes 


advances in civilization and agriculture, had 
schools established among them, and were 
really hecoming prosperous and happy. But 


the entertainment of those who may not have 
the Review at hand, we will make a few ex- 
tracts here, from that article. Our readers 


as italways has been with the Indians, the | will bear in mind that Episcopalians practise 
cupidity of some “land-sharks” around them | infant baptism, as well as Congregationalists. 


was fixed on their rightful soil; and in the 
demon-like spirit of speculation and avarice, | Punchard finds it necessary to repeat the ar- 
they determined to get possession of those | S°™eNt in favor of Episcopacy, namely, that it 


While discussing the third principle, Mr. 


other objects. Had the censures of such per- 
sons been confined exclusively to our luke- 
warmness on other subjects, it would have 
left no room to suspect their complaints were 
prompted by feelings of opposition to the 
abolition movements, irrespective of the ques- 
tion whether we are or are not guilty. 

If persons suspect that the evils of American 





isters? Again, how can we baptize those who 
assure us that the next step they take will 
carry them out of our fellowship? Consistency 
requires us either to cease doing other peo- 
ple’s work, or to open our doors to all who 
profess religion. This practice appears to 
me quite too latitudinarian and a stepping 
stone to an abandonment of the high ground 


their prayers, and sent them such a Pastor, and 
our beloved Brother Green, that in the Provi- 
dence of God he is permitted to exchange his 
Professorship for a station more congenial 
with the desires of his heart and under circum- 
stances which promise both usefulness and 
comfort. May the Great Head of the Church 
shower the blessings of life both upon him and 


Boston to Lake Erie by a continuous line of 
Rail Road. These links, according to the Ro- 
chester Post, will be finished in season to ac- 
commodate the summer travel of next year— 
1842. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without ex- 
pressing our surprise and regret that the Direc- 
tors of the Western Rail Road should have per- 
ritted the completion of the road to be signalized 


Mr. Thomas Alonzo Curtis, 33, 

At Chickopee Falls, 10th ult., Mrs. Mary Barrows, 28. 

la Providence, 3d inst., Mra. Sasan C. Phillips, wife of 
Rev. Wm. Phillips, lave pastor of the Baptist chureh in 
Charlestown. Mrs, P. was well known, and much beloved 
a large circle of friends, whose sympathies will, We trust, 
alleviate this heavy affliction of our beloved brother 

In Rindge, N. H., 25th ult, after @ ehort but distressing 
illness, Mrs. Abigail 8. Kimball, widow of :he late Rev. leaac 
Kimball, 44. 

In Claremont, N. H., Mrs. Wannah Wilson, 90, widow of 
the late Joseph Wilson 

In Jaffrey, N. H., Dr. Luke Howe. an eminent physician, 


befi I NY et bh le of his ch ‘ , the running through of the first Train of cars | and President of the N. H. Medical Society, 60. 
: s began so soon after the death of the apostles. | slavery and its legitimate offspring, are insuffi- | V@ OCCUPY Delore the world, of maintaining | the people of his charge.—Comm. on the Sabbath day. We dare say it may be In Peacham, Vt., Mrs. Elizabeth, cousort of Mr. David 
ending, lands, right or wrong. As long however as| phe early period at which the Episcopal form 7 ~ Ae the doctrine and laws of Christ by the disci- ———— Currier, O8, 


ssings still, 
one descending. 


the noble chief “Red Jacket” lived, the In-| of church government was adopted, is admitted 
by him; but how does he attempt to demolish 
In the only effectual 
way by bringing forward the principle that 


dians remained in quiet possession. 


The 
plots and persuasions of emissaries sent among 
them were unavailing. Although more than 


the force of this fact? 


cient to justify the amount of labor expended 
on it, we beg that they would investigate. 
We cannot, in a short article, portray its 
enormities ; but we can recommend the avail- 


plineof the church. Shall we who have with- 
drawn from the American Bible Society for 
conscience sake, on the account of our duty to 


Revival in Boston. 


The religious interest, in this city, is deep- 


thought a weak superstition by some, but we 
cannot help feeling that it is a bad augury, 
when the first use made of the road is in wanton 
violation of the iaw of God.—Worwich Courier. 





E MUTE CHRISTIAN UNDER THE 

SMARTING RODS WITH SOVEKBIGN AN. 
TIDOTES FOR EVERY CASE. By Rev. Tnomas Bnooxs, 
of London, 1669. ith an Introductory Note to the Amer 


4 - Pabiges , Lge : ening and widening. Bro. Knapp, has prea-| On the 24th of November, Mr. Dudley, of | ican edivion, by Rev N Avams. Just published 
Scripture is the onl fallibl de. i. . : ‘ . : . : . can edition, by Rev Nenemtian Avams. Just publis 
sions. eighty winters had bleached his locks, his in- urged by him prea Raggett 2 lie Ray mie decor Sete: ge deel sewage in oa ~ ye ai we po which ched during the last two weeks at Ist. church | Pe a yp jedge RS ‘ont for ine [KENDALL & LINCOLN, 69 Wasilagion Street wd by 
. * . . . . $ c - » pe ‘a y 7 8 - - whe wv, 9 
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his people from agreeing to a sale of their 


possessions. : 

But when this influence was lost, that which 
fraud and treachery had attempted in vain to 
accomplish, was ‘effected by a mightier and 
more wicked agency. Rum shops were es- 
tablished in their immediate -vicinity; and 
they who, when sober, would not consent to 
sell their lands, were prevailed on to do it 
when intoxicated. And thus, after repeated 
attempts, a kind of spurious treaty was pro- 
duced at Washington for ratification, which 


was_represented to be signed by a majority of 


one or two of the sixty or seventy head men 
of the nation, but which the poor and almost 
friendless Indians strenuously denied. 


‘After a long and arduous struggle in the 
Senate, between the influence of cupidity, ava- 
rice, and influence on the one hand, and true 
patriotism sustained by some of the most pa- 
thetic and touching appeals of fervid elo- 


to the early practice of the church, he replies, 
point to the chapter and verse in the Bible, 
where your church polity can be recognized. 
While admiring the force and strength with 
which the author urges this principle, we could 
not help being surprised, at his failing to see, 


ordinance does not spend its force till it has 
demolished infant sprinkling as well as Episco- 
pacy. For the purpose of verifying our remark, 
let us now quote a passage or two, inserting 
the words infant sprinkling, in the place of 
Episcopacy. 
the Apostles, and find any thing that savors of 
infant sprinkling, or any thing that contradicts 
the idea that the church at Antioch and others 
there spoken of, baptized any other than be- 
lievers, he must understand language very dif- 
ferently from what I am able to do.’’ 

And again, mutatis mutandis, *‘So clear is 
the testimony of Scripture on this point, that 
many Congregational writers have. been con- 
strained to admit, that the apostolic churches 
were strangers to the practice of infantsprink- 
ling, and so continued until their inspired teach- 
ers were removed. But these writers object 


that every shot which he fires from this piece of 


“If any one will open the Acts of 


tions and prejudices aside,) they wilt soon 
acquire a sufficient knowledge of the system, 
to render it a revolting and disgusting spec- 
tacle. Let them contemplate this American 
abomination, not only in its grosser linea- 
ments, but in all its involutions and ramifica- 
tions of crime and misery: let them view it 
in the light of God’s holy !aw, and see if it be 
not a most direct and palpable violationo f 
that law, both in its principles and in the 
letter. If their nerves are sufficiently strong, 
let them read “Slavery as it is,” if not, ‘Thorne 
and Kimball, Jay and Child, Phelps and 
Rankin, and all popular works on the subject. 
Let them think on the individual misery ; on 
its bearings on our beloved country ; the long 
arrears yet to he settled by a righteous God, 
whose justice will not sleep forever, and who, 
unless we are a privileged nation, will re- 
member us when he arises to punish the 





we have blamed others, and build up those 
very interests which are at war with Apos- 


tolic church organization, and with our own 
professed faith before God and the world. 
Would we see truth prevail, it is better to be 
honest and straight forward in our course.” 
A. K. 
The subject proposed by our brother is 
truly one of importance. The practice of 
which he complains has always appeared to 
us disorderly and of evil tendency. It may seem 
to those who do it, to be very liberal, but they 
should remember that it is a characteristic of 
achurl to be liberal in things not his own. 


evening, at Baldwin Place, (Rev. Mr. Stow’s.) 
The houses are crowded,the deepest solemut- 
ty prevails, and each day reports many new 
conversions, 

On Monday of this week Mr. K. commen- 
ced at Bowdoin Square, where he will preach 
both in the afternoon and evening, during the 
week. All our churches are sharing in the 
work. Prayeris becomiug “the vital breath” 
of thousands ; and this is the grand secret of 
our success. 





General Intelligence. 





There is a great difference between « t- 
ing to a disregard of the laws of Christ, and 
that “ charity” which “ rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth.” We consider the 
practice an abandonment of what is called 
close communion (but which ought to be call- 
ed consistent discipline.) Take an illustration, 





Foreign. 


Extent oF THE Baitisx Dominions.— 
The Liverpool Times, in announcing the birth 
of a Duke of Cornwall, thus sums up the vast 
extent of the empire which it isto be hoped he 
will, at some future day, preside over :—‘‘Sa- 


competency. Mr. Rheit supported the motion, 
and moved to include in it, those Judges who 
were indicted to intemperance. We know not 
how many Judges South Carolina may have 
guilty of intemperance, but let them be im- 
peached, 


Botp Rossery.—The city of Washington 
was thrown into iderable excit t on the 
20th ult. by an extraordinary robbery committed 
in the Patent office. The articles taken, were 
a beautiful snuff-box, set in diamonds, valued at 
from five to six thousand dollars, a magnificent 
pearl necklace, and a sword, superbly hilted 
with gold set in brilliants, and enclosed in a 
golden scabbard. These articles were locked 
up in a closet at the end of a large ronm in the 
building, and were taken thence while the large 
room was filled with some fifty or sixty persons! 
The value of the articles is stated at not less 
than $10,000. The mayor was immediately in- 
formed of the theft, and the police put on the 
alert. Mr. Ellsworth, also, the Commissioner 
of Patents, offered a reward of $1,000 for the 
apprehension of the robber; but as yet no clue 
to his discovery has been obtained. 


Whittaker, in his ‘*‘ History of Manchester,’’ 





booksellers generally. 
. OPINIONS OF THB PRESS. 

The Mute Christian is a reprint of a sterling book. It will 

ow i forter to the afflicted. Zion's lderald, 

h encient bul very rare WMrerting Look, which 
ought w bs in the hand of every child of God, especially if 
ring under affliction. —S, S. Veeiter. 

A book full of scriptural | jon and | , and 
abounding with illuctrations.— Christian Witness 

This is an old-fashioned gem, dug from the rubvish of the 
past. We cordially and warmly recommend the book to the 
afflicted children of God. style is unique, aw well ae the 
method of illustration, both being adapted Lo impress deeply 
the memory and the heart.—Christian Watchman. 

It was reprinted in 1626, by the London ‘Tract Society, and 
has been widely circulated. — Mercantile Journal, 

It is a very curious book of the olden time, and cannot be 
read by the Christian without a good effect. We recommend 
it to those who love to think —Christian Reflector 

This book is areal gem. Itis exceedingly rich in — 
and apt and fertile in Ulustration, and pungent in applic 
It is, besides, appropriate to the oO or 
and tens of thousands of families,—Chr, Mirror, Pertiand. 

A rare treasure this, which has ceme to us from the wreck 
of the past. The work is every where strongly marked by 
tlustrations. For pious and devout wentiment, it deserves a 
place by the side of Doddridge and Baxier. The afflicted 
Christian, especially, will find it an invaluable companion,— 
Zion's Advocate, Portland. 

A proctous book, for which the public are under obligations 
to the Kev. N. Adams, of Boston, for bringing it again to 
their notice. In an introductory note, he says that he would 
go far to tind another book which would excite the same in- 
terest in him with this; and we are confident that he has 
not overrated its excellence. We 
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unjust Treaty was finally ratified by the casting 
vote of the Vice President, although at that 
time the dominant party had an overpowering 
majority in the Senate, yet such was the gross 
injustice of the case that only a bare majority 
of one vote of those present could be found to 


sustain it—which was but a small minority of 


bi whole number of the members of the Sen- 
ate. 

We rejoice to see that a memorial has been 
recently presented in the Senate, by Mr. 
Buchanan of Pa., strongly urging that no appro- 
Priation should be made by Congress, to carry 
this treaty into effect, On this subject the 
Society of Friends have taken a deep and most 
praiseworthy interest. They sent delegations 
from the yearly meetings of Genesee, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, mildly, but 
strenuously aud firmly remonstrating against 
the ratification in the first instance ; and after- 
wards against granting any appropriations for 
carrying it into effect. The illegal and unjust 
course pursued in obtaining the signatures of 
the Indians onght to be known; and its au- 
thors foiled in their base attempts. We hope 
other memorials will be presented on this 
subject. The friends of humanity in central 


one of them, ‘as soon as the death of the last 
of the apostles had deprived the primitive 
churches of the more immediate guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and left them, under God’s especial 
care and providence, to the uninspired direction 
of men; so soon every church, respecting which 
we possess any distinct information, adopted 
the practice of infant sprinkling.’’? And fur- 
ther on, “If the Episcopal form of church gov- 
ernment (infant sprinkling) was adopted by the 
churches just so soon as they were left to the 
uninspired direction of mere men, it is in our 
view, one of the strongest evidences, that dio- 
cesan Episcopacy (infant sprinkling) is of man 
and not of God; and affords another illustra- 
tion of the disposition of man to seek out ‘many 
inventions;’ to be wise above what is written; 
and to forsake the simplicity of the gospel.’’ 

Now we ask whether these citations are not 
conclusive against any divine authority for the 
practice of infant sprinkling? Our confidence 
in the candor of the author will not allow us 
to believe that he will charge us with misrepre- 
sentation. He will bear his testimony, that we 
have not altered his argument in the slightest 
manner, All that we have done, is to suppose 
that Mr. Punchard was attacking the custom of 
baptizing infants, instead of Episcopacy, and 
therefore substituting in his reasoning one for 
the other. But this does not lessen the cogen- 
cy of his argument. If he esteemed it to be 
conclusive, against a form of ecclesiastical gov- 


world would be reduced, were all nations 
to claim the right to enslave others whenever 
possession of physical power, erpecially if 
they call in the aid of the Bible to sanction 
the usurpation! And then let them say, if 
they can, that the zeal of abolitionists is dis- 
proportioned to the magnitude of their 
avowed object. 

If it be replied that the complaint is ground- 
ed on our indifference to other objects, rather 
than too much zeal for the abolition of slavery, 
we rejoin that our want of zeal for other ob- 
jects cannot, fairly be inferred from our 
paramount attention to the subject of slavery. 
Allow us to enquire if it never occurred to 
the censurer that the distribution or division 
of labor may give the subject such an aspect ? 
Our principal Armory located at Springfield, 
requires, say 20 or 30 hands to manufacture a 
gun. We have seen the superintendent as he 
perambulated the whole establishment, fixing 
his supervising eye on one laborer after 
another; but never heard him upbraid the 
filer of a lock, or polisher of the barrel, for 
giving their exclusive attention and labor to 
the respective parts assigned them in the di- 


into a Paedobuaptist church, and to-morrow he 
goes to their communion, and one of his own 
members goes with him. The next day is his 
church meeting, and he calls him to account 
for the act. His member replies to him, “ Sir, 
the day before yesterday, you baptized one 
who told you at the time that be would do 
the very thing for which you complain of me, 
and it was under your sanction that I ventured 
forward.” What could the minister say? Verily 
he would be dumb. 

Such ministers, we apprehend, mistake their 
commission, “ Go, teach all nations, baptizing 
them,” &c. To teach means to disciple, and 
until this be done, they are not to baptize. 
While in this case the candidate gives evidence 
that he is not discipled. He proposes the very 
next step to pass out of the fellowship of the 
administration—to join in communion with 
unbaptized persons—to join a church which 
labors to destroy the only baptism (believers) 
which Jesus has ever instituted, and to aid in 
sustaining infant baptism which is the chief 
pillar of Popery, and has in its tendency sub- 
verted many of the churches of Christ, and 
changed them into bodies of baptized hypo- 


along the “whole line of the Canadian lakes, in 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
in the Bermudas, at a hundred points in the 
West Indies, in the forests of Guiana, and in the 
distant Falkland Jslands, near Cape Horn ; in 
Europe, in the British Islands, from the rock of 
Gibraltar, from the impregnable fortifications of 
Malta, and in the Ionian Islands ; in Africa, on 
the Guinea Coast, at St. Helena and Ascension, 
from the Cape to the Orange river, and at the 
Mauritius; in Asia, from the fortress of Aden, 
in Arabia, at Karrack, in the Persian Gulf, by 
the British army in Affghanistan, along the 
Himalayan mountains, the banks of the Indus 
and the Ganges, to the southern point of India, 
in the Island of Ceylon, beyond the Ganges, in 
Assam and Aracon, at Prince of Wales Island 
and Singapore, and on the shores of China, at 
Hong-Kong and Chusan; and in Australia, at 
the settlements formed on every side of the 
Australian Continent and Islands, and in the 
strait which separates the Islands of the New 
Zealanders. No prince has been born, either in 
this or any other country, in ancient or modern 
times, whose birth would be hailed with rejoic- 
ings at so many different and distant points in 
every quarter of the world.’’ 

Barrisu Support oF IpoLATRY.—Six thou- 
sand pounds a year are paid by the Bengal gov- 
ernment for the support of the temple at Jug- 
gernaut, since the abolition of the Pilgrim tax. 
The three cars of the idol are built anew every 


history, two dogs suffered death for assassinating 
one of the lions of the Tower of London, on the 
principle of its being treason against royalty. 


The Philadelphia North American states that 
the credit of the Fiscal plan belongs to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who is a sound practical 
man, and as far removed from every thing vis- 
ionary, as a mathematical demonstration from 
the fictions of poetry. 

Bishop England, of Charleston, has lately re- 
turned from Europe with a fresh supply of nuns 
for his Diocese. 


The Norridgewock paper says, ‘‘ It is rumored 
that Hon. Milford P. Norton, formerly of Ca- 
naan (Penobscot Co., Maine), has been taken 
prisoner by the Mexicans, and that he is now 
laboring in the silver mines of Mexico.’’ 

John Randolph once said in the United States 
Senate, that he had discovered the philosopher's 
stone. Jt consisted in these four plain monosyl- 
lables, ‘* Pay as you go.”’ 

Jewish SyNAGoGves In THE UNITED 
Srates.—In the State of New York there are 
9, Pennsylvania 6, Maryland 4, Virginia 4, Ohio 
8, North Carolina 4, South Carolina 5, Alabama 
3, Louisiana 3, Kentucky 5, Tennessee 1, Geor- 
gia 2, Florida 2, Rhode Island 1—in all, 59. 
Belonging to the above, there are about 42,000 
Israelites. There is supposed to be in the Uni- 
ted States about 10,000 more who do not belong 
to either of the above congregations. In 1805, 


There is a quai and originality in thie work that will 
render it attractive, while ite touching and heavenly conso- 
lations impart to ita greatvalue. It is a sweet old book, and 
those who would converse with the deep toned experi 
piety of the seventeenth century, will peruse it with interest 
and profit.—N. Y Lvangediat. 
Any Christian 7 be profited by the study of this book. 
e recommend to all to make themselves acquainted with 
it.— Baptist Advocate, N. ¥ 
This is a reprint of an old book—one of those productions 
of the seventeenth century, of pure gold, which never wear 
out. It is just the book for the afflicted—for all the sons end 
daughters of sorrow.—Episcopal Recorder, Philadel, . 
This is a reptint of one of the good old books uf the seven- 
teenth century. Its etyle is according to that time, but ite 
matter is admirably calculated to 
under affliction, will say, ‘1 was dumb, I opened not 
mouth, because THou d it.” Ae we are ali subject to 
fictions, and all, therefore, need a patient am! quiet «pirit, 
the book is suited to all. — Baptist Record P . 
This little treatise has been held in high esteem in the 
mother country, for ite sound, practical adaptation to the 
case of Christians in affliction, as we perceive from the fact 
of its being reprinted in 1526. by the London Tract Society. 
“Te uarterly Register. : 
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OOK AND JOB PRIN TING.«<Cards, Hand. 
Bills, Circulars, Posting Bills, Steamboat Kilis, Bill 
Hea:!s, Checks and Notes of Hand, Druggiat's and Apotheca- 
ries’ Labels, together with every other 
Press and Copperplate Printing, executed 
utmost despatch, and on as low terms es at any other print 
ing establishment 1 PEs NCE PRESS. 
No. 11 Cornhill, Rosten 
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with reference to this matter. It is too late 


in the day for human rights to be trampled 
upon thus by New Englanders or New Yorkers 
If God sees fit by an all-wise providence, still 


to afflict that people, and even to remove the 


race entirely from among us, we have nothing 
to say; but let us no longer be their robbers 
or murderers, Even now their blood cries 


to us from the ground. We have made false 


for him to say, that infant sprinkling is a non- 
essential to salvation, in support of which we 
may go beyond the record of the Bible. We 
ask, is not Episcopacy a non-essential to salva- 
tion? If, then, the latter may not rest upon 
any practice adopted by ‘‘the uninspired direc- 
tion of mere man,”’’ why should the former rest 
upon such authority? 


On another page Mr. W. refers to the en- 
couragement which, according to Mr. P. is 





the division of labor, the whole acquiré a 
facility in the execution, which greatly in- 
crease the amount of service in the aggregate. 

If it be said that the appropriate duty of 
ministers is to preach the gospel, and that to 
preach against slavery is but a branch of that 
duty, very well; yet circumstances frequently 
occur which demand imperatively special 
attention to one particular branch, without 


When a gandidate of this description re- 
quests baptism at his hands, fidelity to his 
Lord and to his commission requires that he 
should labor to disciple him, not to baptize 
him. 

True, if he should faithfully labor to do 
this, he will soon find the courteous bearing 
of the Puedubaptist minister who has asked 
for his assistance, to have undergone a change, 





—the large part of them women; and of these 
50,000 perish by hunger, fatigue, or cholera, 
yearly; the most pestilential season of the year 
is chosen for the festival; and the religious 
rites consist in the throwing of living bodies 
under the ponderous wheels of the car, amid 
bands of music, troops of dancers, or prostitutes 
of the vilest order; noisy, intemperate debauch- 
ery, with unutterable pollution in figures, exhi- 
bitions and songs. 


EMIGRATION FROM GREAT Britain.—A 


new article, for this country, has lately been 
brought into market. The oil is expressed from 
the tallow, and then the substantial matter 
made into candles. The candles are very hard, 
not oily at all, and endure a much higher tem- 
perature than spermaceti. They burn as beau- 
tifully as candles of sperm or wax. They have 
been manufactured in France for years; but the 
high duty on candles has prevented them from 
being imported. They are now manufactured 
in this city —Jour. Com. 


ie annually sweeping thousands upon thouwands to a 

ture grave, under the mistaken name of CONSU: 

is always cvnen by it. 

The usual syinptome of this disease (Bronchitis) are 

soreness of the lungs or throat, peewee, difficulty 

ing, asthma, hectic fever, a spitting upof phlegm or matter, 

and sometimes blood. It is ea inflaremation of the fine skin 

which lines the inside of the whole of the wind tubes 

or air vessels, which rune through every part of the lungs.— 

This Expectoract immediately suppresses the 

inflammation, fever, and difficulty of breathing. 

a free and easy Expectoration, end @ cure ix soon . 
It always cures Aethina—two or three large doses will cure 

the CROUP or HIVES of Children, in from fifteen minutes 

toan hour’s time. It inumediately suldues the vielence of 

Whooping Cough, and efecte a speedy cure. Huodreds who 
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There is now and then one, who duly ap- 
preciates the superiority of this kind of con- 
tempt over every other. And to them who 


re accustomed to practise it, it is often of 


peculiar service. Not ouly does it answer 
them a good purpose, when 


its objects are 
really beneath their notice at 


founded in fact, but also to furnish to every 
reflecting mind a powerful inducement to em- 
brace the system. 

In another place he speaks of the exposure 
of independent churches to heresy and cor- 
rupt practices ; but adds,— 





the crowbar, drill and powder, and ply them- 
selves diligently to the removal of their ob- 
struction. Permit me to ask if any man of 
sound intellect would be likely to address 
them in the following language. Sirs, you 
will incur the heavy rebuke of your employer ; 


Winchester, Pa, was recognized as pastor of the 
first Baptist Church in Charlestown on Friday 
evening of last week. The following was the 
order of the exercises. Reading of the Scrip- 
tures by Rev. R. H. Neale. Prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Crosby of the Congregational church. Ser- 








man, that every year fifty thousand of their sub- 
jects were expatriating themselves to the Uni- 
ted States, and it was the duty of the govern- 
ment to give a tendency to the tide of emigration 
to their own colonies. 

It has been ascertained that the population of 
the Burman empire, which was computed by the 





10 miles will be in a similar state of forward- 
ness before the end of January. The directors 
of the Tonawanda Railroad, which is already in 
operation from Rochester to Batavia, are taking 
measures to construct the few remaining miles 
from Batavia to Attica, without delay. On the 
completion of these two short links, viz., from 
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A Father's Dream. 


There was 2 lovely little flower, 
1 fondly hoped to rear; 
I saw it at the matin hour, 
It was expanding here. 
I looked again—my flower was gone; 
I knew it must be dead; 
And fut a robe of sackcloth on, 
Strewed ashes on my head, 
And sat me down, to wail and weep 
That thus my flower had died; 
And in my sorrow fell asleep:— 
There stood One by my side, * 
Who told me of my lovely flower, 
And showed me where it grew, 
Beyond the scorching summer’s power, 
Where winter never blew; 
And told me He had taken it 
To that more genial sphere, 
Because, in truth, it was not fit, 
That it should wither here; 
And said, ‘‘It was too sweet a thing 
To bloom on earth for me, 
For waters from a purer spring, 
Around its root must be; 
And dews, which always fall in heaven, 
But never here below, 
Must wash its leaves both morn and even, 
Or it would never grow; 
And it must have a tenderer care, 
And truer love than thine;”’ 
He pointed unto heaven, «“*And there,’’ 
He said, ‘‘a hand Divine 





” Shall tend, and train thy flower for thee, 


Till it is fully grown; 

Then, come to heaven! and it shall be 
Eternally thine own!’’ 

And then he went away. My heart 
Was calm and reconciled; 

But gently yearning to depart 
And join my blessed child; 

And thinking of my pleasant dream, 
In happy sleep I.sung; 

Both joy and grief were in my theme, 
And both were on my tongue. 

It was nor quite a gloomy strain, 
Nor quite a merry glee; 

But a sweet mingling of the twain 
In one deep melody. 

I woke in tears—which soon were dry, 
And knelt me down to pray; 

And then I laid my ashes by, 
And flung my weeds away. 

British Magazine. 


Che Family Relation 


Family Devotion. 


In this busy and bustling age, no won- 
der if secular duties are allowed to crowd 
out those of a higher order. Indeed, I 
am myself acquainted with some, ‘‘who 
profess and call themselves Christians,” 
—~men of business—who seldom or never 
attend morning devotions with their fam- 
ilies. They think that.they have a suffi- 
cient excuse in the supposition that their 
business would mate rially suffer by the 
delay; as if, were there a will, the family 
could not be brought together sufficiently 
early to remove this fancied objection. 
What means the reluctance whieh co 
many Christians appear to manifest, to 
take God at his word? ‘‘Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all other things shall be added unto 
you.” 











“The following deeply interesting illus- 
tration of the blessedness of family prayer, 
before entering upon business, will, I 
hope, be read by many with profit. 

‘* Said a pious tradesman (in England) 
to a clergyman—‘ When I first began 
business for myself, I was determined 
through grace, to be particularly consci- 
entious with respect to family prayer. 

* Accordingly, I persevered for many 


®years in the delightful practice of domes- 


tic worship. Morning and evening every 
member of my family was ordered always 
to be present; nor would | allow my 
apprentices to be absent on any account. 
In a few years, the advantages of these 
engagements appeared manifestly con- 
spicuous; the blessings of the upper and 
the nether springs followed me, health 
and happiness attended my family, and 
prosperity my business. At length, such 
was my rapid increase in trade, aud the 
necessity of devoting every possible mo- 
ment to my customers, that I began to 
think whether family prayer did not oc- 
cupy too much of our time in the morn- 
ing. 

Pious scruples arose respecting my 
intentions of relinquishing this part of my 
duty; but, at length worldly interests pre- 
vailed so far, as to induce me to excuse 
the attendance of my apprentices, and 
not long after, it was deemed advisable, 
for the more eager prosecution of our 
business, to make the prayer with my wife, 
when we arose in the morning, suffice 
for the day. Notwithstanding the repeat- 
ed checks of conscience that followed 
this omission, the calls of a flourishing 
concern, and the prospect of an increas- 
ing family, appeared so imperious and 
commanding, that I found an easy excuse 
for this fatal evil, especially as I did not 
omit prayer altogether. My conscience 
was now almost seared with a hot iron, 
when it pleased the Lord to awaken me 
by a singular providence. 

One day I received a letter from.a 
young man who had formerly been my 
apprentice, previously to my omitting 
family prayer. Not doubting but I con- 
tinued domestic worship, his letter was 
chiefly on this subject; it was couched in 
the most affectionate and respectful terms; 
but judge of my surprise and confusion, 

when I read these words: ‘O, my dear 
master, never shall I be able sufficiently 
to thank you for the precious privilege 
with which you indulged me in your 
family devotions. ©, sir, eternity will 
be too short to praise my God for what 
I learnt there. It was there 1 first be- 
held my lost and wretched state as a 
sinner, it was there that I first knew the 
way of salvation, and there that I first 
experienced the preciousness of ‘ Christ 








in me the hope of glory.’ 


be the birth-place of their souls!’ I 


‘condemnation in my face. 


my soul-murdering hands! 


tears, 
spread the letter before God. 


I describe my feelings; suffice it to say, 


soul; 
was obtained. I immediately flew tomy 
family, presented them before the Lord, 
and from that day to the present, I have 
been faithful, and am _ determined, 
through grace, 
becomes too large to interfere with family 
prayer, I will give up the superfluous 
part of my business and retain my de- 
votion; better to lose a few shillings, 


of my family and the instrument of ruin 
to my soul.’’—-Christian Witness. 


The Old Arm Chair. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 





I love it, I love it; and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old arm chair; 

I have treasured it long as a holy prize, 

I’ve bedewed it with tears and embalmed it with 
sighs; 

*Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart; 
Not a tie will break, not a link will start, 
Would you learn the spell? A mother sat there, 
And a sacred thing is that old arm chair. 


In childhood’s hour I lingered near 

The hallowed seat with listening ear; 

And gentle words that mother would give, 

To fit me to die and teach me to live. 

She told me shame would never betide, 

With truth for my creed, and God for my guide; 
She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer, 

As I knelt beside that old arm chair. 


I-sat and watched her many a day, 

When her eyes grew am and her locks were 
gray; 

And I almost worshipped her when she smiled, 
And turned from. her Bible to bless her child. 
Years rolled on, but the last one sped— 

My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled; 

I learnt how much the heart can bear, 

Wien I saw her die in that old arm chair. 


*Tis past! ’tis past! but I gaze on it now, 

With quivering breath, and throbbing brow ;— 

*Twas there she nursed me, ’twas there she 
died ; 

And memory flows with lava tide. 

Say it is folly, and deem me weak, 

While the scalding tears start down my cheek ; 

But I love it, I love it; and cannot tear 

My soul from a mother’s old arm chair. 





Miscellany. 


Robert Pollok, 


AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ THE COURSE OF TIME.’’ 








(From the New Statistical Account of Scotland.) 


Time,” was a native of this parish, 
Eaglesham. His father, John Pollok, 
(aged eighty-two years,) is still alive. 
His mother was Margaret Dickie, from 
the parish of Fenwick. Her ancestors 
had for many generations been proprie- 
tors of a property called Horshill, in the 
above parish. The name of the former 
proprietors was Gemmel, the last of whom 
the grandmother of Mr. Pollok, was a 
female who married a person of the name 
of Dockie, of which marriage the mother 
of the bard was a daughter. This family 
suffered greatly during the persecution, 
and it was chiefly from the details of these 
sufferings, collected from the lips of his 
mother, that Mr. Pollok was led to the 
composition of that very interesting 
sketch, ‘‘ The Persecuted Family.” No 
trace of the period of Mr Pollok’s birth is 
to be found in the parish records. It 
appears, however, that he was born in 


about one hundsed acres, scarcely three 
miles west of the village of Eaglesham, 


Eglinton. He was baptized by Mr. 
Thomson, Antiburgher minister at 
Mearns. 


Mr. Pollok obtained his early education 
at Langlee, at a school supplied by vari- 


ted period during the summer months, 
and returned in the winter to college. 


Newton-Mearns. 


profession. 











teacher. 


of Masters of Arts. 
in the same city under Dr. 


University. 





O, sir! per- 
mit me to say, never neglect those pre- 
cious engagements; you have yet a family 
and more apprenticés; may your house 


could read no further; every line flashed 
I trembled— 
|I shuddered—I was alarmed at the blood 
‘of my children and apprentices, that I 
‘apprehended was soon to be demanded at 


Filled with confusion, and bathed in 
I fled for refuge in secret. I 
I agonized 
and—but you can better conceive, than 


that light broke into my disconsolate 
a sense of blood-hought pardon 


that whenever business 


than to become the deliberate murderer 


The Rev. Robert Pollok, the author of 
the celebrated poem, ‘‘ The Course of 


the year 1799, at Muirhouse, a farm of 


then and still in the possession of his fa- 
ther, John Pollok, a tenant of the Earl of} 0. at the mouthof the Yellow Stone; 


ous teachers, who taught only fora sta- 


He was also for some time at a school at 
At first he seems to 
have had no idea of pursuing the clerical 
For some time he assisted 
his father on the farm, but, finding the 
laborious duties of an ‘‘upland farmer” 
to be too arduous for his feeble constitu- 
tion, he resigned the sickle and the 
plough, and went to reside at Barrhead 
with David Young, a brother-in-law, for 
the purpose of learning the carpenters 
trade; but, after fabricating with his own 
hands a few chairs and other trifling arti- 
cles, he seems also to have sickened at 
the idea of sacrificing himself to the pur- 
snit of a mere manual employment, and 
we accordingly find him next residing 
with his uncle Mr. David Dickie, at Fen- 
wick, where he learned Latin and Greek 
under Mr. Fairlie, the present parish 
Mr. Pollok afterwards studied 
at the University of Glasgow, where after 
the usual curriculum, he took his degree 
He studied theology 
Dick, the 
Professor of Divinity for the United 
Secession Church. At this period he 
segms also to have attended the theologi- 
cal lectures of Professor Macgill in the 
In the spring of 1827, he 
was admitted by the United Associate 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, a licentiate of| channel.’ 


the Secession Church, along with his 
brother, who still remains a preacher, 
belonging to that body. Mr. Pollok 
preached only once for Dr. Brown of 
Rose street Chapel, Edinburgh, and once 
or twice for Dr. Belfrage at Slateford. 

The fatal disease, consumption, which 
was soon to terminate his earthly minis- 
trations, and all other labors, was now 
settling down upon him. He went for a 
short time to reside in Aberdeen, but 
without any sensible improvement of his 
health, and therefore soon returned to 
the hospitable abode of his friend Dr. 
Belfrage. During Mr. Pollok’s resi- 
dence at Slateford, he was visited by 
many distinguished individuals, and re- 
ceived the advice and friendly intercourse 
of Dr. Abercrombie, of Edinburgh, and 
was also on intimate terms with the 
family of Dr. Monro, of the University of 
Edinburgh, who then possessed the 
pleasant villa of Craig-Lockhart, in the 
vicinity of Slateford. But in spite of 
every effort on the part of his friends and 
medical advisers, the symptoms of the 
disease continued to advance, and at 
length it became evident that the only 
chance of saving a life so valuable was a 
residence in Italy. The city of Pisa, in 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, was the 
place selected for his residence. In the 
month of August, 1827, he left Scotland 
for the purpose of proceeding on his 
journey, accompanied by his sister, (now 
Mrs. Gilmour, residing in the village of 
Eaglesham,) from whom the author ob- 
tained most of the particulars here re- 
corded. He proceeded first to Plymouth 
and then took up his residence near to 
Southampton. Here the symptoms in- 
creased so rapidly, that it was found im- 
possible to proceed farther. The ill-fated 
bard continued to linger on till the 18th 
September, 1827, when he expired in the 
arms of his sister. 

Mrs. Gilmour speaks highly of the 
kindness of the Rev. Mr. Wilson, rector 
ofa parish in the neighborhood, aad also 
of the attention paid to her brother by 
Mr. Lloyd of Dublin. These gentlemen 
frequently cheered and consoled him, by 
their presence and conversation, and oc- 
casionally brought grapes and such other 
delicacies as were thought to be most 
agreeable. Mr. Wilson conversed much 
with Mr. Pollok on spiritual matters, and 
seemed to take a deep interest in him. 
Mr. Pollok, during his illness, as may be 
supposed, exhibited every symptom of 
being ‘a devout and sincere Christian. 
He was buried in the parish of Millbrook, 
Southampton, according to the English 
ritual. His mother died two years be- 
fore, aged sixty-six. Of a writer so pop- 
ular, and so justly admired as a poet, it 
is unnecessary to say more than that he 
holds an eminent place as a man of ge- 
nius among the many eminent characters 
which his native country has produced. 


But at present it is our duty not ao mnch 
to applaud his genius as to state a few 


statistical facts—all that can be expected 
in a limited report. His brother, the 
Rev. John Pollok, is now engaged in 
preparing memoirs of the poet, to be 
published in two volumes; the first vol- 
ume to contain a life, and the second let- 
ters, posthumous poems, and other wri- 
tings. Mrs. Gilmour states that ‘‘ The 
Course of Time’ emanated from the 
exuberant fancy of her brother in ‘about 
two years; and also that the poet, about 
the period of its publication, destroyed 
all his more crude and early productions. 





The Indians and the Steam-Boat. 


“If any thing, ever did astonish the 
Indians, it was the steemer :-— + 
“‘These poor and ignorant people, for 
the distance of 2,000 miles (up the Mis- 
souri river) had never before seen or 
heard of a steam-boat, and in some places 
they seemed at a loss to know what to do, 
or how to act ; they had no name for it— 
so it was, like every thing else (with them) 
which is mysterious and unaccountable, 
called medicine (mystery.) We had on 
board one twelve-pound cannon and three 
or four eight-pound swivels, which we 
were taking up to arm the Fur Company’s 


and the approach to every village they 
were all discharged several times in rapid 
succession, and which threw the inhab- 
itants into utter confusion and amaze- 
ment—some of them threw their faces to 
the ground, and cried to the great Spirit 
—some shot their horses and dogs, and 
sacrificed them to appease the Great 
Spirit, whom they conceived was offended 
—some deserted their village, and ran to 
the tops of the bluffs some miles distant : 
and others, insome places, as the boat 
landed in front of their villages, came with 
great caution, and peeped over the bank 
of the river to see the fate of their chiefs 
whose duty it was (from the nature of 
their office) toapproach us, whether 
friends or foes, and to go on board. Some- 
times, in this plight, they were instantly 
thrown neck and heels over each other’s 
heads and shoulders—men, women and 
children and dogs—sage, sachem old and 
young—all in a mass, at the frightful dis- 
charge of the steam from the escape-pipe 
which the captain of the boat let loose 
upon them for his own funand amuse- 
ment. There were many curious conjec- 
tures among their wise men, with regard 
‘to the nature and powers of the steam- 
boat. Among the Mandans, some called 
it the ‘big thunder canoe ;’ for, when in 
the distance below the village they saw the 
lightning flash from its sides, and heard 
the thunder come from it; others called 
it, the big medicine canoe with eyes ; it 
was medicine (mystery ) because they could 
not understand it : and it must have eyes 
for said they, ‘it sees its own way, and 
takes the deep water in the middle of the 
They had no idea of the boat 











its taking the deepest waetr.”’—G. Catlin. 





Strange Facts. 


|Evangelist brings appalling, if not 
| ‘* strange things to our ears.” 
that in London and its environs, there are 
1,400,000 souls for whose public instruc- 
tion in the Sanctuary on the Sabbath, 
there is not the slightest provision 


worship for the whole; and all these, 


the country, thickly peopled districts, 
are in a state of total destitution of evan- 


ther church, chapel nor schoolhouse— 
and where there are churches, there are 
services but once a week or fortnight, which 
area mere frigid exhibition of the liturgy, 
rites and ceremonies of the establishment; 
the lower classes of community are wick- 
edly abandoned by the higher, to all the 
evils of the grossest ignorance and impen- 
itence, treated as the dross of ¢reation, 
the serfs of the soil, blindfolded ‘‘dray 


»? 


horses in the machinery of society! 


The Romish Church. 


The London Statesman of a recent date 





telligence is ever spread through the Ro- 
man Catholic Church of all that concerns 
its welfare or injury; that a profound sys- 
tom of organization prevails through the 
upostasy, even in its present temporal and 
political depression, calculated to produce 
the most tremendous and terrific results, 
were the occasion permitted by Providence 
to that apostasy for the resumption of its 
dread influence over the world.” It adds 
that from their friends and correspondents 
in Rome ‘‘they have often heard that 
there the common affairs of Ireland were 
known and made matter of public conver- 
sation long before the arrival of the regu- 
lar mails.”’ 


Provoking To Good Works. 


The Catholics in St. Jhon’s Newfound- 
land, are making ‘‘united and astonishing 
exertions, toward the erection of aCa- 
thedral; this has aroused and stimulated 





for their respective denominations. A 
Cathedral church is to be erected for the 
members of the church of England; and 
the Presbyterians, who have never yet 
had a house of worehip nor minister, have 
determined to build, and secure a minis- 


the gospel. ‘‘Out of the eter comes forth 


—Rec. 





Duplicity of Slavery. 


A coloerd brother who preached with us 
yesterday, and to whose discourse we all 
listened with unusual interest, who not 
three years ago was aslave, said, while 
in bondage, his master used frequently to 
say to him, do you want to be free? Do 
you want your liberty ? And I answered 
by.asking another ; Why, what should I 
want to be free for? This, said he was 
sufficient to allay all his fears, and every 
thing would go on right again. But, 
said he, ‘‘I only said this to save my skin 
—to save my back from amerciless lash 
—or myself from being sold toa harder 
fate. And all this while, I sighed and 
mourned for freedom and liberty.””—E. 
Edmunds, 





Slavery in India. 


Parliament, Lord Brougham called the 
slavery and the slave-trade. 


slavery, and expressing his fears that 
British subjects had unwittingly exposed 
themselves to its penalties, by engaging 
in the slave-trade, his lordship read ex- 
tracts from the report of the India law 
commissioners on the subject of slavery 
in India. These extracts gave instances 
of horrid and systematically planned mur- 
ders for the sake of obtaining children to 
be sold into slavery. Lord Bougham, 
after reading the extracts, made an elo- 
quent appeal to the Government to take 
steps to accelerate the abolition of such 
atrocities. The following extract, taken 


ing out his position of the enormity of the 
crime of slave dealing in India: and he 
read an extract from the report of the 


in India. 


commissioners by Major Sleeman: 


pose of getting slaves. 











being steered by the man at the wheel and 
well they might have been astonished at | 


He states | 


made—there being but 680 places of 


when entirely filled, not containing more 
than 640,000; as in the metropolis, so in 


gelical light and knowledge, having nei- 


states as a fact, ‘‘ that the most rapid in- 


the slumbering Protestants to make ar-, 
rangements for building new churches: 


ter, to dispense to them the ordinances of 


meat, and ont of the strong, sweetness.” 


Just before the last adjournment of 
attention of the House to the subject of 


After stating the law on the subject of 


from a full report of Lord Brougham’s 
statements, supplies the most valuable of 
the facts adduced by his lordship in bear- 


commissioners, which strikingly pointed 
out one of the consequences of slavery 
The practice to which he al- 
luded had only recently been brought to 
light, and described in a report to the 
The 
description was under the head Megpun- 
naism, which this gentleman describes as 
a part of a notorious practice for the pur- 
It is stated in his 
report: ‘‘ This system of murdering in- 
digent parents for their children has been 
flourishing since the siege of Bhurtbore 
in 1826, and the cause of their confining 
their depredations to this class of people 
seems to have been the great demand 
they found for these children in all parts 
of the country, and the facility with | ————— 
which they inveigled their parents into 
their society. They were in the habit of 
disposing of the female children thus ob- een 
tained for very large sums, to respectable assortment athe 2. ee and Mounted. the best 
natives, or to the prostitutes of the differ- | W= Wesiageas cent. 

ent cities they visited, and they found this 
system more lucrative than that of mur- 


dering travelers in good circumstances, 
and less likely to be brought to the notice 
| of the local authorities, as inquiries were 
| seldom made after the victims by their 
| surviving relations. These gangs, con- 


| trary to the customs of those whose pro- 


A Correspondent of the New York | ceedings are now so well known to us, 


invariably take their families with them 
and the female 
members of the gang are employed as 
linveiglers to win the confidence of the 
emigrant families they fall in with on the 
road. They introduce these families to 
the gang, and they are prevailed upon to 
accompany them to some place suitable 
for their designs upon them, where the 
parents are murdered by the men, while 
the women take care of the children. 
After throwing their bodies into the river 
or otherwise disposing of them, the men 
return to their women in the camp; and 
when the children inquire after their par- 
ents, they are told that they have sold 
them to certain members of the gang, and 
departed. If they appear to doubt the 
truth of these assertions, they are de- 
terred from further inquiries by a threat 
of instant death. They are allowed to 
associate freely with the families of the 
murderers, and ina few days their grief 
subsides, and they become reconciled to 
their fate. The female children are eith- 
er adopted by members of the gang, or 
sent in charge of the women, to be dis- 
posed of. They find a ready sale for 
them among the Brinjarahs, many of 
whom are connected with these gangs in 
their murderous trade, and all of them 
are well known in Upper India to traffic 
in children. ‘These Brinjarahs re-sell the 
children to the prostitutes of the different 
cities, who soon become acquainted with 
the fate of their parents, and are much 
pleased to learn it, as it relieves them of 
all apprehension that they will ever come 
to reclaim them. 

He then gives the examination of some 
of the wretches connected with these 
gangs of murderers. One of these out- 
casts says, ‘‘ We call our trade, viz., 
murdering travelers for their children, 
megpunna.”’ Another was asked, ‘‘Q. 
You have stated in your various deposi- 
tions that you invariably preserve the 
children and sell them. Are you not 
afraid that these children will disclose 
the manner in which you got them, and 
thereby get you into trouble? A. We 
invariably murder our victims at night, 
first taking the precaution to put the chil- 
dren to sleep, and in the morning we tell 
them that we have purchased them from 
their parents, who have gone off and left 
them. Q. You seem to have been in 
the habit of selling children in all parts 
of the country; how have you avoided 
being apprehended? A. The children 
are seldom aware of the fate of their pa- 
rents; and in general we sell them to 


the people very well acquainted with the 
nature of our proceedings.” 


John Randolph’s Will. 


The Washington correspondent of the 
Worcester Spy has the following in his 
letter of the 9th inst. 

John Randolph’s Will, by which his 
slaves were emancipated, is now, after 
some years, delay, before the Court of 
Appeals at Petersburg, Va. The validity 
of it is fiercely contested, and, on the 
ground of the insanity of the testator, it 
is expected that the Will will be annulled. 
I will note the progress of the case at 
another time. 

Great efforts are making in Maryland 
to assemble a large convention of slave- 
holders of the State, at Annapolis, in Jan- 
uary. The call seems to be based on two 
facts ; first, the readiness with which vast 
and increasing numbers escapeto the 
North, has rendered ‘slave property very 
insecure ; and 2d, the utter failure of the 
Colcnization Society to remove even a 
tithe of those who have been emancipa- 
ted, since 1836, when emancipation with- 
out colonization was furbidden by law, 
has aroused that Society and the eternal 
slavery party to devise means to force the 
free people of color to emigrate. ‘‘But 
we’ll pie before we will leave our native 
land, and go ‘to the barbarous shores of 
Africa,’’ said one of the proscribed race 
to me afew days ago. He was aman of 
wealth and great inteligence. 


on their expeditions; 








Indifferent Preaching. 


An indifferent, careless state of mind, 
will most certainly produce such preach- 
ing. There is, in that case, no prepara- 
tion of heart for the reception of the truth. 
Much of a discourse may be totally lost 
from the wanderings of that mind to a 
thousand absent objects. Satan will cer- 
tainly set such a hearer at work about 
something besides getting good from the 
sermon, if he comes to the sanctuary with 
an unprepared mind. The hearing buta 
small portion of asermon, and that partial- 
ly mixed up with a thousand worldly 
fancies, will prepare the way for some con- 
temptuous feelings or expressions concern- 
ing what has been heard. The hearer’s 
worldliness of mind, even if there be no 
direct opposition to the truth will cause 
him to undervalue the preaching. It may 
be precious as the gold of Ophir, but in 
the dimness of his vision he sees only brass 
where there is gold. He is an indifferent 
hearer, and that makes indifferent preach- 
ing. 
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and Goverfiment of God —Biake's Natural Philosophy,— This work + 2 few lar dapted for Pemele Sree 
Blake's First Book of Astro »nomy, designed for the use of afl ¥ ies on . = 


Common Schools. —Blaisdale’s First Lessons in Intellectual 
hilosophy.—American Expositor, or, Lntellectual Definer. de 
signed for the use of Schools, by RK Claggett, A M.— Emer 
aco’s F inst C lass Reader.—Emerson’s Second Class Reader. — 
yas rson’s Third Class Reader.— Emerson's Pr: gressive Prim 
—North AmericauSpelling Book, by L W Leonard. 
* Oupten of any af the above works furnished Gratis to 





School, Classical, Tomes aud 
w 


lscellaneous Books 
which will be sold tow at 


olestae and retail as can be had at 


any other store 1a the United States. 
BR. The publications of the Harpers of New York con- 
stanly ou shang for sale at their prices. uf jan 4 2 











RTA BLE WRITING DESKS, ke. JOHN 
MARSH, Stationer, 77 Washington street, has just re 
ceived additious to his stock of Writing Desks, ‘and can new 
offer the following variety, viz:—Mahogany, 10, 12, 14, 16 
inch Masters and Misses School Deske—do 18, 20, 22 brasa 
mounted and strapped, with drawers—Rosewood, 14, 16 inch 
Young Ladies’ Desks, inlaid, &¢ —de 18, 20, 22 and 24 inch 
mounted and some furnished. with Dressing Cases, a conve 
nieot articlevor Sea Captains, travellers, etc. Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Morocco Dressing Cases, various patterns, 
always on hand, and for sale as low as can be bought in the 
city. _jan 2 


GEtH ~ GOLDSMITH, BOOK BINDER, 
Si CoRNna#ILL, (over the Depository of the N. ELS. 8 
Union,) Boston. 

Periodicals, music, &c. bound in a neat and durable man 
ner. Portfolios far Engravings, Drawings, Music, and Let 
ter Paper, for saleby the gross, dozen, or single. Also— 
made to order. uf _ jan! Rx. 





00 ONLY FOR GEN T's cA ALF SHOES; ; 
Other kinds in proportion, at 
W. S. HOUGHTON’s, 
85 Conrt st. 


BOSTON TEA STORE, 
SIMEON P. ADAMS, 
Choice Tras, Svoars, Sum. 
mer and WinterOu, FRuits, 
§c. Selected with great care, 
A general assortment of 
WEST INDIA GOODS and 
GROCERIES, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
sign oP tur Hone MER- 
CHANTS. 
No. 120 
COURT STREET, 
Near Bowdoin Square, 


janl 


STON. 
N. B. The lovers of good 
TEA are particularly invit- 
ed to call, asthe quality of tea 
will be ‘equal to any other 
store 1a New Eagland. 

jan! 








ries, apd has bron ¢ 
BLAKE'S wart wh PHILOSOPIY ‘ tong 
Ceoverstions on Polenpehy, woh wy Ne 


Spebn en aden 
ate fe ton 





With tWooty etgtet sioel Hager wge iy 


BL eis s PisT BOOK or ASTRONOMY, 






les: for the Use of Common Seton. the 
nr al and School Committees, on application te the Ries ute H dled tinge Ky J. le Monee en mech: 
R<T LESSONS UN ‘ 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 59 Washineton street | PHILOSOPHY or a Paw hy. heen — red 

G.K & L. are also extensively engaged in the sale ot} Nature and (yeratinna wf th tmman Bd 4. tidied ty 
School and Miscellaneous Bocks—all of which they will sel!} Rev. Sicas Maasmoace 4 
on the best terms. Merchants, School Teachers and Com AMERICAN EX POSITOR, Of AF BLL. 
mittees, s. invited to call, od 2 TUAL DEFINER Designed fur the ¢ sf Se howe 

i 7 Hy R&R. © AM, 1 Vr 

B.! B. MU he ->4 ewe Rookseller ont /Stationer, 1 whetseale aus ust, Pi te a sake New Me ay _— c Cental San 

* and retai Cornhiit " ' 

B. B. M. keeps constantly on hand a general assortment of EMPRSON'S FIRST, se Wey VEER G, 


AND POURTHIT CLASS Mb ibis 
NORTH Any PICAN SPELL, NG nook. 
fy LW Leexsee » 


e - 
rr GK. & L., heme extensive ty engaged on the pb 
lreation of Paes ewes, Mireertinee ae, ase Me woot 
bouns, wonld Invite the Hiention wf these inten eted, te 
their valuable works They alke Keep, in eidition we thee 
own publications, & general awertment of Rooks im the 
Various branches of loterstume, Betoare, and Theeky nev 
Aleo, an extensive and well ae parte 4 stock of Sra rrowens 
which they sell at lowest prices Partionlar attent © 
ia pak! to supplying Cowntry Vveders, Scheels, @oademe, 
Colleges, Thevlogical Schools, Likrories, Mec. Kaecial eae 
1a taken ‘in artect: ng works, to have perfret copies, and of 


the latest and most approved editions, 


BF Orders answered with promptness, and forwarded 
© any part of the Unten 


R BBERS. rc entae Pk RU | ramen 
AT ENTS PER PAIR, 

eA sale by Ewen Ay & NEIBUHR 

_jnl 401 Washington street, 


vor EV ERY “DAY w EBAR.eoL YMAN c. 

GASKELL, No. 33 Washington street, gives notice that 

a great assortinent of Woollen Goods may be fownd at his 
store, at low prices, viz :— 

Stout Cossimeres, at 75 cents, another quality at 5-3, and 
another at 1,00, which will enable those in want of durable 
goods to obtain them very cheap. 

Also, Broadeloths. Pilot Cloths, Vestings, and other winter 
oe low. Calland examine for yourselves, 

nn 











Cerrer SHIRTS, WITH LINEN BO- 
soms, with or without Collars, of a superior shape and 
quality, for sale at HAWLEY'S Cheap Cash 8 Store, 38 Wash 
ington st jan’. 





ARGAINS For ¢ ounNTR Ld 

chants. Just received at W. 8. 8S 
Court st, 265 Cases of prime sewed and 
ble for the coming season, which will be 
ble discownt from the usual prices, for Caan. "Aine, ‘a general 
assortment of Ladies, Misses and children's Shoes, alwayson 


hand, and for sale at the lowest prices, by ths case or dozen, 
jan 1 





M AHOG ANY CHAIRS. JUST RECEIVED 
a large stock of Matfoeany Chairs, and for sale low by 
MELLEN & HOPKINS, corner of Union and Ann Pi 


TE PLUS 
ceived an 


for sale, a few low 
of geod quality. Por sale at Manars. 


jan ¥@ 


“ULTRA A DESKS, JUST RE- tie 
‘e Desks, 
77 Washington at, 


wa 








BR BEL SPAULDING’S 
OCERT TEMPERANCE GROCERY 
STORE, unoxgr tas Bromrisio 
street Cuurcn. 
In room of Wine, Cider and Strong Beer—Coffee, Tea, and 
Milk. ~~ of Sugar, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16. 
jan 


UCKSKIN SHIRTS AND DR 
B for sale at HAWLEY’S,38 Washington girth — 











A SPLENDID PRESENT. 
HE anes r ry hi 
rox tines 3! 8 translation of 


With os Sikcevtams two —— octave volumes, 
the finest series of illustrations ¢ ever ee to the Ameri- 
can publ rich, amusing and instructiv: 
The work is got we in a style equal to “the best Annuals, 
and at less than one-third the price, considering its amount 
of matter and number of engravings. The price is, in fact, 
30 low, that it cannot be sold with a fair profit to the author 
through the Booksellers. Orders sent by mail, and at the ex- 
pense of the subscriber, (if containing the money) will be 
——_ attended to, and the book will be delivered free of 


Price, in 2 vols, with the whole No of vings, $12 00, 
Tn one volume, with 60 E ngravin nh one _ 
with 12 ee 64 00. RLIZUR R WRIGHT, Jr. 


janl 32 Washington street, Boston. 


ARLBORO’ HAIR DRESSING ROOM 

M ANDGENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE. be ; 
Washington street, under Marlboro’ Hotel, where are con- 
stantly keptStocks, "Ready Made Linen, anda pres variety ot 





SHAKER UNDER GARMENTS, 
AS, = 38 Pete. ay Shire has 
case of these magnificent — 
remedy for Shaking in cold weather os 


TT, Boor AND so DEA RS AND 

UFACTURERS, Call at TI . 

ELS, Noad Nomh arms pn *, iss 
selves a new beautiful le, i ted and patented 

G. saenae for cutting off Pegs in H Boote, Shoes $e. ” 

_iant 


De ALS 44 CORN MIL TOR AT 


eng Sitale waning Vass, Oem a 
out &o 





Siu 


eo 
‘e 
Cloth: ‘Top Waiting T Tables. 
Mahogany Arm irs, suitable for offices. 
The above articles are made from stock seasoned by coal 


fire before worked; so 1 > that the purchaser may rest assured 

that there will be no shrinking or cracking. . ‘ 

on orders relating to his business will receive peomet ° 
ntion 


oe wheter Sea 8 
° A GTON 
BOSTON : 


T thie Store wy * be found assortment 
node, envoy 
VESTINGS, and FAILONS" ieee an 


tow prices. Just west, another lot of 
, at 6) per yard. 








articles euch as are required fora to. 
ow 4 with a good assortment of Fancy Goods, Perfumery, 
C. 


Constantly on hand a superior lot of Razors, which 
will he warranted Real Emerson's rs, which ‘will 4 








‘s and other Stra 
low prices, by SYMONDS & . Waeenna 
. ist jan i 
a kL; DAMRELL, 
NTER, 


Nos ro a Conn 
Books, Blanks, Sep ent Show Bills, "Cards &e., 
and neatly Bry on reasonable terms, at t 
ice of the Morning Star. 


T. GILBERT & oe IANO- 
FORTE MANUFACTURERS, af Old Stand, 
No 402 and 406 Washington street, Boston 

T. Gitaerr, 
H. Sarroup. 


sone 





jent 


"| Grammar, En) 


1Cd-Familioe w whe purchase for cash will | hy for their 
interest to purchase at this establishment. We purchase 


our goods expressly for FAMILY use, and offer ee 
low as it possrBLy can be afforded, ‘adhering ane lye 
PRICE, thus enabling those unacquainted with the value of. 
Frntze to purchase on as good terms as the most 
lges. KIMBALL. & a 





jan 2 
. 
ALU ABLE AND HiGu pened od \- 
aded School Books. Cnet s Nation Le 

wed steroty ped with a aes v beuhe 

i vty k of en era the ro ae 
human organization, sixth ed. and stereo 
typed; Classical Reader, Lrsag =A for the use of the higher 
classes in public and private Sem ; Parker's Progres 


's 

ve Exercises in English Com ‘thirty first stereo- 
typed ed; Alger’s geoves nation ot Meray's Kanglioh 

ish Exercises, Feegeuing Reader, 

— ae tode; Boston School Adas, embracing @ 





SHE MUTE CHRISTIAN Under the Smarting 
Rod, with Sovereign Antidotes forevery case. By Rev. 
Thomas Brooks, of London, — Withan ayy mend Nove 
to the American edition, by Rev. Nehemiah Just 
blished and for sale by LD, KENDALL & aMINCOLN, 
Washington street. janl 


twelfth sterent od; Adame's 

Geography and ~y (Atlas, esi 4 117th Improved ed one 
d AU hoo! Dicilonary, best 
Zeuner’s invelea! Meneat for Sabbath Schools and Confer: 
ance 
= ag me Pabtisber be yen fe solicite the attention of 
Taner, School d in th 
to tte list of School 








EN’S GOOD STOUT CALF BOOTS, for 
winter wear, are selling at the low price of 30h, a 
W. S. HOUGHTON’S, 85 Court street. 


ADIES’ LINED AND BOUND ae 
BERS, a good article. For salelow, by the dozen or 
single pair, at W. 8. HOUGHTON’S, 85 Court street. yan 


NEW VESTRY HYMN BOOK. 
UST publishe | a choice collection of about four hundred 
hymns, original aad selected, intended forthe Vestry and 
the Fireside. 

The want long felt by the Christian public, of a Hymn 
Book that shall not be too expensive; the character of the 
Hymns not so elevated as to check the flow of devotional 
feeling, nor yet so coarse and void of ey merit, as to of 
fend seod taste, will here be met. And, as it has no denom- 
inational peculiarities, it may be used by, and is commended 
to all whose faith is ‘‘ built upon the foundation of the Apos 
es and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief cor- 
ner stone,”? 

t9~Clergymen and othe-s, wishing to examine the work 
with a view of ascertaining its merits, will be supplied gra 
tuitously on applic — to the publishers. 
ow D, KEBOALL & LINCOLN, 

4 Washington street 


LANK BOOKS, Cheap, at 54 and 56 Court street, 
opposite the Museum 2 











pot MEN’S STOUT PEGGED BOOTS, 

nie article, at the unusually low price of 82,5), at 

RICHARDSON’S, 139 Washington street, 2d door from 
School st. im = jan 


OSTON MISCELLANY OF LITERA- 
TURE AND FASHION, a-new Menthiy, od 
by N. Hace, Jr. The subscribers have commenced the 
ablieetion of this periodical heretofore announced by them 
The magazine is printed on a beautiful type and paper, and 
each number contains 48 pages of original literary matter, 
and is embellished by a superior steel engraving, and several 
pages of new ad good Music. A Platef the latest Fash- 
tons, obtained from the best sources abroad, will be given in 
each number. The Miscellany will be published punctually 
on the first of aach month, in every section of the country, 
Terms, Three Dollars a year, paywhle always in advance 
BRADBURY & SODEN, No. 16 School street 
The first number, for rey 1342, published in advance, 
as a specimen, is now ready for delivery as above. 
tC¥~ Wanted. a faithful agent in each county in the New 
England States to canvass the same for the Boston Miscella 
ny; said agent have tue exclusive right to canvass the couu 
ty allotted to him. The best of reference will be required. — 
Apply as above. uf jan! 








vaques AT REDUCED PRICES.--- 

me lot of Men’s and Women’s figured and plain 

Rubher t , just received and for sale at the lowest prices, 

by the case, dozen, or single pair, at W. L. HOUG N’S, 
85 Court stree' jent 


PER REAM ONLY ror. fart= 
AND CAP PAPER. For sale at MARSH’S, No . 
$2 * street, Joy's Buildings. a neta supply of 
good Cap and Letter Paper, ruled and plain at @2 per ream 
only Also, a great variety of fine Cap and Letter, for $3 to 
89 per ream. Fancy Colored and Embossed Papers; Drawing 
Papers, ali cizes; Bristol Boards; Water Colors and Drawing 
Materials. of every ) Gasonigtiions Account Books; Writing 











ills; Stee! Pens; Si! 
ver Pencil eas Tak: Inkstands: Books; Pocket 
Books and Wallets; A School Stati he. kee. at 
[the lomest bea wholesale and retail éw and 





of 3, 10, and 12 inch, Japanned Cases, for sale dow. 
en or single, at reduced prices, by JOHN MARS! 
jol No. 77 Washington st. Joy’s building. 








LANKS.=-<Commercial and Law Blanks. of most 
— wanted, constantly on hand and for sale at 
ARSH’S Stationery Wareb , 77 Washi 
nove 


RTABLE WRITING DESKS, 








Warehouse, No. 77 


Q‘HEAP LETTER PAPER. — 
ee ent Ce ee ee Stationery Wardour, 
received and for sale at MARSH’S 
No. 77 Weshington strest. 











ATRIGE’S LEATHER Ag Aho 
TIVE --P. yp Original Leather Preservative. or 
Oil Blacking, for sale at the Manufacturer's prices, at 4 
Cornhill, by WM. HENSHAW. jan? 














ADIES’ AND MISSES’ ye © aed 
3 ing Shoes, a beautiful article, 
RICHA RDSON’S, | no 
33, oe. overt. PRIME STOUT 
a ae . warranted not to rip, at 
street, 
Jan 1 door shove School street. 
1,5 PER REAM. Porsale at the Prank: 
S&S a ) on good Ruled Cap Paper, at 
H Court strect, opposite 


si. a1 gor eam 


Books, —coples of whic: 

pel be furnished for this purpose, with a view poh Ee 
tion, without charge. 

Also, constantly on hand, & large assortment ef all School 
and Classical Works in n general w use, Which will be sold on 

ble terms, at —_ , by JOHN MARSH, 

77, Washington at. jan.t 

400D BARGAINS, is jews Caseimerea, 
G Sattinetts, Doeskina, allies Cloths, Pilot Cloths, Beay: 
er Cloths, Silk Velvets, Vestings, of all kieds. Tailors 
Trimmings, and other goods can be obtained at No. 33 Wash- 
ington street, by the pope fi at retail, Purchasers.in 
quantity, are invited to call, ax they can. 





ing a great assortment of w goede, Po will 
shown, and offered at as lo any other sore 
whatever, LYMAN c GASKELL, 

jan. 2 





LOW PRICED CLOTHS. 
YMAN C. GASKELL, No 33 A 
4 just received some low priced 
Green ProapctoTns—execellent for 7 nc gay wat 
Cassimercs as low as 75 cents per yard—Vesings, 
gether with finer goods, making a perfect 
Jhotesale and Retats, 


SCHOOL, THEOLOGICAL aze MISCEL-~ 


ANEOUS 
OULD, KENDALL LINCOLN, No 99 Washington 
M strert. have lately received a large supply of Books, in 
all the various departments of Literature, which they can eal 
to the Trade, Country Merchants, Teachers, and School Com- 
tnittees, on the mont reasonable term 
Bias Booxs, Parrn, Quitts, aad all articles of Station 
ery. 
Awnvate von 1542. The Token. Gem, Dette, Rose, Vie 
let, Gift. Rose of Sharon and Friendship’ 's Offering 
LY All orders sent by may! or otherwise, will te ccowal E 
ood terms aa though the iadividaal were present, = 


on as ¢ 


(Lacan aa 
CCOUNT BOOKS, — Account Books such as : 
ers, Journals, Day Books, Memorandum Beoks, “i eae 

or sale by WM, HE SHAW. 9 Cornbitl 


Myerece O SKIV ERS—One case reste 
very fine Also, ag! of colored Gost and k 
Skins—Binder’s Roard. Gold Leaf, Twine, he. ke., 

lowent rate, at MAKSH’S, 7 Washington “rest. 


ADIES’ GAITER BOOTS AN 
4 Gaiters, thick or thin sales. for sale cheap. 
or sae pair, a W. 8S. HOUGHTON'S, 56 Court wren. 
yw n 


‘OUCHES. A EAT 2 
€ COUCHES for sale by OTate A SPAT 
oF | Us nim and Agn «treeta, 
ADIES’ KID WAKING s 
— ‘nen and Low Lace oe 
the dozen of Font, pair, at a 
TON'S, ‘as Court street. 


eNPON STATIONARY, i tow 
hoce London Btationar; incimding « 
mentof Sapte oceans orticles jout received amd tor 
at the lowest prices Wholesale and Retail at 
Stationary Warehouse No. 77 Washington wt. 
nan? 


‘TEMPERANCE BOOT & SHOE MA 
i FACTORY —John Augustus would inform 
large as well as his ame 


od 


ee 






















a A MUTE CHR 
—T Sn See 
Brovks, of Landon, 1669. With an bax “ 


to Ley American edition Son ra eo 


Etat ont te eal ty 
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